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‘ Po: LAKE Preserve, 1,800 feet above sea-level, in Monroe County, 
= Pa., is a spot beloved by the Hermit Thrushes. There, in the deep 
evergreen woods, and very near our camp, they sing from spring until 
August. Four or five may be listened to at one time, whereas, at Buck Hill, 
a few miles away, and 500 feet nearer the sea, where oak trees predominate, the 
Hermit is never heard. 
Lucky Pocono Lake! What pilgrimages of bird-lovers travel to her shores 
_in the spring to hear “the voice of solitude suddenly breaking into song.” 
And no wonder! The Hermit is the supreme chanter. Compared with his 
melody, the effort of the Nightingale, which I have heard in France, is a 
rollicking Niagara of notes—beautiful, but without the quality which 
elevates. The Wood Thrush is the organist of the woods. The Veery plays 
the Pan’s pipes of the wilderness. His voice is of the woods, woodsy. But the 
Hermit Thrush’s song combines the natures of each of these. Burroughs long 
ago described the supreme exaltation of spirit which fills the listener. His 
words, “Oh Spheral, Spheral! Oh Holy, Holy!” render some of its sound, and 
a little of its effect. Just at dawn, at the very moment when the voice of the 
Whippoorwill, bird of darkness, suddenly dies, the chant of the Hermit 
comes into being. It is as though there were some hidden relation, some 
mysterious struggle for mastery, between the two. Again, before sunset, 
the all-surpassing spirit of twilight seems to dedicate a good world to the peace 
of the night. The hearer cannot but feel a renewed contentment and courage. 
At Pocono Lake, the Hermit, having outlasted most of the songsters, 
stops singing suddenly the first week in August, after the early cold snap. At 
sea-level, he is found nesting in the mossy forests of the North, but rarely 
south of Vermont; in higher land, like the Pocono Mountains, where a boreal 
climate is more nearly approached, he builds his home as far south as Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania. Early in August, last summer, we began to notice 
him in the clearing immediately behind camp. As a supreme human artist 
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often requires and develops a habit of leisure, so with this bird. He was never 
in a hurry; his manner was easy and his motions light. He did, however, collect 
a suspiciously large number of insects in his beak between his resting-spells 
on stump or branch. Did he have a family of youngsters near? 

The nest is commonly described in the books as being on the ground. It 
was therefore a distinct surprise to find it in a small hemlock, 5 feet up. 
Another surprise was its nearness to the camp—so feet. The unobtrusive 
parent birds had been slipping in and out unobserved. It was the noisy cries 
of the hungry youngsters which gave the secret away. The parents had two 
call-notes, a low chuck, uttered when approaching the young with food, and a 
loud tway, perhaps a note of protest against intruders, suggesting the call of 
the Towhee. 

On August 15 the young birds were nearly ready to try their wings. On 
August 18, when they were quite prepared to leave their nest forever, having 
well-developed tail-feathers and large black spots on their fluffy breasts, I 
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A FEEDING CRISIS—TRYING TO FORCE A 2-INCH SPHINX-MOTH CATERPILLAR 
DOWN A HUNGRY THROAT 


~ 
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_placed them on an evergreen bough in the sunlight. Five feet away I put 
my Graflex camera, to the shutter of which I fastened a long thread; with 
the other end of the thread I hid not far away and waited. After two hours, 
the old birds came out of the woods and began feeding the little fellows right 
in front of the camera. Both parents shared this duty, though the duller 
brown female worked harder and came oftener with tidbits. The young were 
fed, on an average, every twelve minutes; the longest wait between bites 
was twenty-eight minutes; the shortest was five. The father bird, in his 
reddish brown coat, was a little careless where he lit, sometimes jostling the 
birdlings off their twig, so that they fluttered to the ground. They were 
easily picked up, however, and settled comfortably on their perch again. 
The father and mother at first showed some uneasiness at the presence of 
the camera, and at the flop of the shutter, but in an hour their confidence in- 
creased so that they visited their little ones while I was standing only ten feet 
away. The diet was mixed—a blueberry, two wild cherries, and plenty of 
insects of all kinds. (The empty nest was strewn with wild-cherry stones.) 
Twice in little over an hour a crisis in this almost continuous meal occurred, 
when a large green sphinx-moth caterpillar was served. One of these, being 
fully two inches long, stuck so far out of one little bird’s mouth, in spite of in- 
dustrious prodding by the mother, that finally, pulling it out again, she banged 
it vigorously on the ground with her beak. Three times it was extracted from 
the little throat, smashed against the earth again and again, and replaced. 
If the mother’s object was to reduce it to a limp and lifeless bag of jelly. she 
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certainly succeeded after the third operation. Finally it went down. The 
offspring seemed nearly choked but satisfied, at least for the moment. 

As the sun got low, I put my little wards on a high limb near the camp, hop- 
ing that they would rest there peacefully until the morning. But mother and 
father Hermit returned, fluttering over the little birds and calling to 
them until they scrambled from their perch and half hopped, half flew, into 
the deep woods, far from the prying eye of the camera. For several days after- 
wards a metallic chape, floating from the woods, told me that the youngsters 
were safe, and hungry as usual. 


Bird-Life on an Oklahoma ‘Oil Lease’ 


By VIAHNETT SPRAGUE MARTIN, Detroit, Mich. 


has been the birds! Hundreds of them! Welcomed, loved by mine host, 
and repaying him for their sanctuary by their devotion to his tiny 
fenced-in enclosure called “Mereshack.’ 

We arrived the first week of April. First, there were the Mockingbirds 
(my first sight of them). That first night, peep! peep!, the cry of a lost chick, 
got me out of bed with the flashlight, prepared to hunt the baby chick. But 
I was told amusedly that ‘that lost chick’ was in the top.of the stunted oak, 
some so feet distant. And next day I saw the Mockingbirds—no need of 
brilliant plumage when the throat poured out such brilliancy of notes! How 
I miss their songs now that the nesting season is past. 

Then came the thrill of my first Cardinal—a flash of crimson in and out of 
a glossy green oak tree! ‘You should have seen them earlier,” our host said, 
“when we had that snow just before you came.” I soon knew their clear 
whistle. 

The oak tree beyond the fence (there was another within) was a bird circus- 
ground. I never tired of watching the Flycatchers, bulleting straight up above 
the top of the tree, and as suddenly shooting straight down again. Did they 
ever miss their mark, do you suppose? I would think not; all day long bagging 
insects on the wing up there Amusing indeed to watch a whole row of the 
Scissor-tailed Flycatchers on a telephone wire, in excited consultation. I never 
saw one near the ground; how could they light on the ground with those 
long tails? 

Elsewhere on the ‘Lease’ the Blue Jays were driven off with shotguns; 
did they realize they were safe around ‘Mereshack’? Noisy, impudent 
beggars, but we never saw that they molested any of the dozens of other 
patrons of the pools and feeding-places. They camped at will in the dense 
thickness of the nearer oak tree, along with hundreds—yes, hundreds!—of 
other birds we saw go in at bedtime. Occasionally you would hear an argu- 


f'« SIX months the daily, hourly joy of my stay here on this ‘oil lease’ 
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ment among the tenants of that big kindly oak tree, but none moved out 


entirely. 


Below the creek flows a typical ‘oil-field’ creek. . After a heavy rain it is a 
torrent; after a drought it becomes a thread. It is never a silver thread, as 
the poets would say, for the black oil floats always on its surface, sometimes 
almost covering it. But along the edges birds drink. I stood at the top of the 
steep bank and exchanged stares with a Kingfisher one day, and listened to 


his impudent chatter.. Showy, indeed, was he! 


Where I saw an occasional Woodpecker ‘back East,’ I see flocks of them 
here. Charrrrrr! they go, up and down the tree trunks and the company’s 
carelessly scattered poles, some with the bark still on! Bright red heads, 


~ white breasts, black shoulders and tail, with that broad flash of white across 


their backs. 

Whenever I see the Kingbirds balancing on the wired fence, with their 
white-banded tails spread below them, I think of our friend, the Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table’s description, “If you have ever seen a Crow with a 
Kingbird after him, you have an image of a dull speaker and a lively 
listener.” Not until I did see a Kingbird in action did I realize how misleading 
is their modest drabness as they perch on the wire hunting the pea-vines for 
maggots! 

Until the bird-house went up on its tall pole, we had never seen a Martin; 
the very next morning we heard their notes. We rushed to the screened-in 


porch where we got most of our enjoyment, and there were four. Round and 


round they flew, in ever-widening circles, then back to the house, and in and 
over and under, then back to their flying circles again. This continued for an 
hour; then they disappeared. The next morning, at the same time, there they 
were again. The next day they came back with some others of their kin. 
But the next day the house was occupied and the tenants fought them off. 
Never again all summer did we see the Martins! 

Every sort of bird inspected that bird-house! It was too small really for a 
Martin colonization, having but four flats in the rear, and a large feeding- 
room in the front (an exact miniature of ‘Mereshack’ was the wee house in 
front). A Woodpecker inspected it. Bluebirds thrilled us with hope. Then 
they deserted the bird-house and tried to settle in the unfinished gate made 
of iron pipe. We could not allow that! Oklahoma sunshine. makes iron pipe 
too hot to touch with bare hands—what chance for eggs? Wrens finally 
rented the house and valiantly held off all comers. 

Wrens, too, chose a spot over the basement door, above the tool-rack. 
(The house being on a hill, there is a basement and room under the porch.) 
There the wee things-stayed happily until five tiny birds took flight one 
Sunday afternoon. Even the noise of the electric washing-machine failed to 
alarm them. They would fly past our very heads into the nest. What lessons 
they taught! Always trilling their thanks, in storm or sunshine busily 
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bringing in food—green worms from the pea-vines, moths, slugs, beetles. 
We have seen them making their last trips as late as 8 o’clock in the evening, 
when the five little gourmands needed food, working in the rain, too, for 
their young. Always happy, busy, singing their exquisite trilling notes before 
and after each trip out, perched on the clothes-line, tail tip-tilted, unafraid 
of our loving eyes. 

But the tiny Wrens seemed larger after the Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
came! In the blazing scarlet cups of the gladioli they dipped their bills, 
whirring wings like miniature airplanes in sound. Breathlessly we watched 
from our vantage point. Oh, would they come back? Would they? Yes. 
Day after day they came. How glad we were! The velvety purple morning- 
glories, the slender chalices of the salvia, the gladioli—these were their 
favorites. For an hour they would work, the pair of them! One day they 
worked while we were working, too, in the garden—the thrill of it, to have 
them within five feet of us, apparently not caring a whit! 

One day from through the open front door came a clear golden whistle. 
It was a Goldfinch singing to the glory of the Silver Moon roses as he 
perched amid their beauty. 

Six months have I watched the birds out here on this oil-field ‘lease.’ 
Always I shall remember gratefully what they have done for me, for there 
have been days when they have given me courage, hope, strength, inspira- 
tion, days when I have had much need of it. 
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A MEADOWLARK FAMILY 
Photographed by Dr. A. H. Cordier, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Three Young Ospreys 
By FREMONT C. PECK, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
With Photographs by the Author 


HE NEST represented in the accompanying photographs is located in 
a hardy, wind-swept cedar tree on the edge of the Shrewsbury River, 


about a mile from the ocean. 


In the early afternoon of July 19, 1924, the nest, which is ten feet from the 
ground, was visited by the author, and two young birds were seen peering 
over its edge. It was decided to attempt some ‘close-ups’ at once. A 7-foot 
step-ladder was procured and the expedition started in a Dodge station wagon. 
The photographic equipment consisted of a 5 x 7 Compact Graflex, equipped 
with an /4.5 Series 1C Zeiss Tessar Lens having a focal length of 714 inches, and 
an {7.7 Dallmeyer Telephoto Lens of 17 inches focal length. Eastman film- 
packs were employed to record the image. 


As the station wagon ap- 
proached to within a hun- 
dred yards of the nest, the 
parent birds left their point 
of look-out on neighboring 
branches, and took to the 
air with cries of alarm. The 
car was driven to within 3 
feet of the base of the tree 
and the motor turned off. 
The author then climbed to 
the roof of the car to survey 
the situation, and he was 
within 15 feet of the nest. 
Never previously having 
seen the inside of an Os- 
prey’s retreat, he was sur- 
prised to note that the nest 
was level on top. It was oc- 
cupied by three young birds, 
in size nearly the counter- 
part of their parents, but 
apparently unable to take 
wing. One was standing, 
the other two were crouch- 
ing as flat as possible to 
keep out of sight. They did 
not appear unduly alarmed 


THE OSPREY COMES HOME 
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or inclined to leave the nest, so it was decided that a closer view might be ob- 
tained by backing the car against the tree. The motor was again started and 
the car turned around. In spite of the noise and movement, the young birds 
retained their composure. Meanwhile the parents circled close overhead, watch- 
ing every’move. They always passed over the nest into the wind, as is their 
custom when about to alight. 

The average Osprey nest has a diameter of five feet and is two feet deep. 
The one depicted was no exception, save that it was slightly deeper than 
most, showing that it had been occupied for several seasons, during which 
period it had undergone a process of building-up. In composition it con- 
sisted chiefly of driftwood and dry branches picked up from beach and meadow 
by the parent birds. Other materials were also employed, among which several 
corn-stalks of the preceding season were noted. The interior of this structure 
was composed chiefly of twigs, straw, and clumps of dried grass. Its upper sur- 
face was level and fairly hard, having been packed down by the weight of the 


“FINALLY THE THREE . .. POSED BEAUTIFULLY” 


birds and baked by the sun. Strange to say, six or seven sticks of wood were 
scattered haphazard on the surface, for which condition there seemed to be 
no reason other than poor housekeeping. 

With the rear of the car touching the tree, it was possible to stand on 
the roof and reach the nest. The roof made an excellent floor for the step- 
ladder, and from it it was possible to photograph the birds from a distance 
of 6 to 8 feet. This proved to be advantageous because the entire nest and 
the contents could easily be pictured with the smaller lens, while the larger 
gave an image of the birds alone sufficiently big to fill the entire expanse of film. 

As has been noted, two youngsters were lying down while one stood up. 
A corn-stalk, taken from the structure of the nest and used to prod the birds 
which were prone, served to arouse one of them. It got on its feet, retired to 
the far side of the nest, and stood angrily with head lowered, its feathers erect 
on neck and back. In this posture it reminded one of an angry terrier. Our 
near presence caused the parent birds, still circling aloft, to fly lower, with 
shrill, threatening cries. They hovered anxiously over our heads, with talons 
extended, their wings beating the air, but-at no time made as if to attack. 
Their intention seemed to be to bluff the intruder away. The third youngster 
arose. With wings half outspread it hissed like a snake and faced the camera 
momentarily. Then, its courage gone, it retired hastily to the far side of the 
nest, crowding one of the others dangerously near the edge. There it stood, 
feathers on end, crying plaintively for help from its parents. Finally the three 
lined up facing the sun, and posed pesucielly before the telephoto lens for 
the last film in the pack. 

Driving away in the car, the parents returned in a great flutter before we 


were 50 yards distant. Z 


THE PROBLEM OF THE HOUSE WREN 


As Brrp-Lore continues to take testimony in regard to the status of the House Wren we 
are impressed not only by the amount of evidence required to determine the habits of a species, 
but by the-difficulty with which this evidence is secured. When such careful and experienced 
students of birds as Mr. Baldwin and Major Brooks reach quite different conclusions, and 
when so keen an ornithologist as Major Brooks states that for twenty years he held a 
mistaken estimate of the House Wren’s character, it seems evident that generalizations can 
be based only on prolonged, intensive observations made throughout the range of the species. 
==)31D. 


“Those House Wrens” 
By S. PRENTISS BALDWIN, Cleveland, Ohio 


of “those House Wrens,’ knowing that they are rather favorites of 
mine. And I feel that I am rather a favorite of the Wrens, too, since 
so many come to live near me;~About eight or ten nests are usually in active 
state in nesting season on the 6 acres nearest about my house; that means 
about twenty-five adults on the place from May to September, and together 
we manage to bring up to maturity probably eighty youngsters each season. 

T have not written much about my House Wrens, and shall not now, because, 
for one reason, I have studied them only about eight years, and have gone far 
enough only to know that it may be another eight years before I can say much 
about them with sufficient confidence. 

I have been interested in Miss Sherman’s savage denunciation of the Wrens, 
and the more interested because I have known Miss Sherman for many years 
as a most able observer of birds; I could not think of questioning what she 
says she has seen. 

On the other hand, I do feel that an injustice has possibly been done the 
House Wrens. No doubt Miss Sherman meant to call attention to the House 
Wren as a possible harm, and intended to rouse interest and increase ob- 
servation upon the part of other observers, but the practical effect is to ob- 
struct observation by making the House Wren the ‘goat’ for everything that 
happens. The injustice is magnified by publication in a magazine that goes 
to thousands of bird-lovers who may be only too ready to blame each damaged 
nest or broken egg onto ‘“‘those House Wrens.” 

I know just how that works, for did not I, for years, have the English 
Sparrow for the ‘goat’ on my farm, and I blamed upon the English Sparrow 
everything that happened, until I gradually learned that birds of many other 
species may under similar stress of circumstances commit the same crimes. 
It was not a Sparrow, it was a Phcebe that carried a Phoebe’s egg away from 
the nest and dropped it 100 feet away; it was not a Sparrow, it was a Red- 
headed Woodpecker that insisted upon taking possession of my Bluebird’s 
nest, although there were young Bluebirds in it; I spent two days throwing 
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\ FRIEND ornithologist writes me, asking if I will come to the defense 
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stones at that SWfoadpackier to drive ae away, and finally had to shoot Ba 


to save the Bluebirds. 

There is not time and space for me to compile proofs that individuals of 
many species of birds, perhaps we should say all species, under stress of cir- 
cumstances, commit such crimes as Miss Sherman attributes to the House 
Wren. Any ornithologist, observing the home-life of birds, can give instances, 
and even the poultryman will tell you that one hen becomes an egg-eater and 
must be removed from the flock; another has become a bully and torments 
others; in fact, that birds are temperamental like the rest of us. 

- Needless to say that in speaking of these incidents as ‘crimes’ we do not 
think of birds as being moral and immoral, only that they are unmoral; that 
is, simply that each bird is striving to carry out the dictates of instinct and 
his purpose in life in the struggle of existence. 

This brings me to another point: if there is one thing bird-banding has 
forced to our attention, it is that a bird is an individual, a personality, having 
his own response to environment, temperamental, may we say. If a few years 
ago the so-called nature fakirs were accused of attributing to birds our human 
thoughts and ideas, we have since gone to the other extreme and been too 
prone to consider birds as all alike, responding as so many machines in the 
same way to the same stimulus. 

A bird actually held in the hand, as in bird-banding, is quickly discovered 
to be an individual. Miss Sherman finds the House Wrens in her neighborhood 
to be destructive, while on my farm they live quite peaceably in close prox- 
imity to each other and to other species. The amount of bird-life on my 
farm near Cleveland is proof indeed that House Wrens, at two pairs per acre, 
do not drive away other birds, and that, also, bird-trapping and bird-banding 
do not drive them away. It has repeatedly happened during the last few years 
that during the nesting season ornithologists have visited my farm and have 
spoken of the remarkable number and variety of birds found there, and have 
asked how I induce so many to come. Several have said they have never seen 
so many nesting birds per acre. 

It is as if a man lives in bad company and to him all men may seem 
murderers, or thieves, but I, having lived away from that atmosphere, see the 
thief as an unusual or abnormal creature. Indeed I am inclined to ask Miss 
Sherman, “Are you sure the trouble is not all caused by a few individuals who 
have learned bad habits? Is there a scarcity of nest-boxes or other cause of 
more intense struggle for existence in that locality? May it not be that 
a perfectly good bird, who has lived a normal life, may, under unusual stress, 
do what it has never done before?’ That, in fact, is the case with a great 
many human criminals, who never intended or thought to commit a crime. 

As if in proof of it, one such bird did come on to my farm one day, two 
years ago. A male Wren (No. 57759) seized possession of Wren-house No. 25 
on Laundry Alley and threw out the young birds and the nest-lining, and 
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evidently intended to take to himself the house and the lady Wren (No. 6885) 
that belonged there; he even followed her down to Wren-house No. 53, on 
Library Avenue, where she had taken refuge. 1 was gratified to see that she 
refused the attentions of the murderer. He found a mate, however, and 
settled down to peaceable family life in House No. 53 all summer, and came 
back and lived a peaceable quiet life with another mate all the next season. 
Emotional insanity! That would be his defense in our law courts. 

But the fact is that I have accused him really on circumstantial evidence 
only; I did not actually see him do it; the evidence against him was that at 
g A.M., when I left there, the family were all safe and peaceful; then I was 
called to House No. 25 at noon by a farmhand who noticed a disturbance 
there, and I found this new male (57759) in possession. The young were 
nearly ready to fly; perhaps the mother tried to take them out and away when 
the stranger appeared; perhaps father dragged them out rather than surrender 
them to a rival. 

This brings me to another-point: the question of evidence. What is evi- 
dence? I suppose because all my ancestors were lawyers and I was born and 
brought up a lawyer, I feel that a law training in evidence would be the best 
foundation for all scientists. 

I hasten to say that I speak of this question of evidence only because it has 
long been on my mind, and I mean it not as applicable to anything Miss 
Sherman says about House Wrens. I have known her wonderful work with 
birds too well to doubt her observations, but I mean this for others who may 
observe similar occurrences. 

An experiment tried by a law professor with his class comes to mind. The 
professor arranged an experiment in which one member of the class got up 
to make a statement, to which another member objected, the two then had 
hot words and came to blows; the professor at that point separated them and 
sent them from the room in disgrace, the class not knowing that it was all 
prearranged. The professor then said to the class that this is a very serious 
thing to happen in a classroom, that it would require an investigation by the 
University authorities, and in order that members of the class might testify 
correctly he asked each one to write at once a written report of what happened. 
The whole point is that no two of the reports agreed as to what was said or 
done, and indeed they differed very widely. This story is quite worthy of 
serious thought, for it explains how it is that every day you may read in the 
newspapers the report of witnesses in a case, testifying to events actually 
seen, and yet with all honesty testifying to an exactly opposite state of facts. 
Each year of practice of ornithology brings me more to appreciate this lesson 
from my early practice of law, that I should not too quickly believe even that 
which I think I see and hear. In the report, recently published, of the first 
year of the Quail investigation now being carried on in Georgia, Herbert L. 
Stoddard states that no less than 60 to 70 per cent of Quail nests are disturbed 
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and eggs destroyed, and this not by any one or two or three enemies, “put % 
many different kinds of enemies and accidents. 

So, with the nests of all other kinds of birds, I am satisfied that a very great 

proportion of them fail; but for so many different reasons or by so many 
different enemies that only the greatest care in observation can justify blaming 
the destruction of any number upon any one cause. 
_ I will go further and say that even though you sometimes see a bird pulling 
eggs and nest-lining out of a nest, you may discover that the bird is justified 
in the house-cleaning he is doing; indeed it does occur that a male cleans out 
the nest and prepares at once for a second mating, when the first brood has 
gone, or when by reason of accident or enemy the mate is lost, or eggs or young 
injured so that the first mating has failed. 

I plead, therefore, in simple justice to the House Wren, that in each case in 
which he may be accused we must have sound evidence that it was a Wren, 
not one of the many other causes of harm; that if it prove indeed to be a Wren, 
we should investigate the circumstances that may justify or explain his act; 
and if we really do prove a case, now and then, upon a Wren, we cannot blame 
all members of the species for the acts of the few; nor can we too hastily say 
that he is any worse than members of other species. 


The Solution of the Problem 


By ALLAN BROOKS, Okanagan Landing, B. C. 


OR over twenty years the House Wren was one of my especial favorites, 
Kk but it was gradually impressed upon me that the destructive traits 

ascribed to him by the late William Brewster and others were not ex- 
ceptional in certain individuals, but the normal habit of all or the bulk of the 
species, from Atlantic to Pacific. 

In my successive habitations throughout these years, it was Paticen Bic that 
a breeding pair of House Wrens was correlated with an extraordinary decrease 
of other small birds. 

At one of my homes, a little oasis of birch, willow, and hazel, in the midst 
of a small natural prairie, with a large permanent pool of water alongside, 
which should have been swarming with nesting birds, the resident species were 
never more than a few pairs of about four species, plus a pair of House Wrens. 
Even then I was unable to correlate cause and effect. 

In 1905 I definitely decided to buy a small piece of ground attractive to 
birds for my permanent home, and to interfere with the so-called balance of 
nature to the fullest extent by killing off all Crows, Magpies, squirrels, chip- 
munks, bird-killing Hawks and Owls, and snakes. My neighbor’s cats I did 
not abolish, partly for neighborly reasons, but mainly because I recognized 
them as the best check on the white-footed mouse, that inveterate enemy of 


birds and birds’ nests. 
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The success of this sanctuary was most pronounced. After a few years, 
forty species of birds had nested within 100 yards or so of my cottage, a 
maximum in one year of thirty-four species nesting. But I speedily dis- 
covered that I must add the House Wren to the obnoxious list. 

The arrival of one of these little demons was announced by the angry 
chatter of that extraordinarily silent bird, the Mountain Bluebird. Then it 
behooved me to steal out with a collecting 
gun. Sometimes, however, it was a matter 
of several days before I could kill the little 
rascal, during which time a large amount of 
damage would have been done, especially 
if his visit happened to be at the height of 
the nesting season. 

Nearly every species of nesting small 
bird was a sufferer. Bluebirds kept their A 
nests picketed—a sure sign of. the House gqux i 
Wren’s presence. Most birds showed a simi- y H y 
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lar distrust, but Swallows of all the four ‘ 
nesting species were entirely trustful, to 
their perpetual discomfiture. \ 

It was pitiful to see the gentle dismay 
of a pair of Barn Swallows that nested on 
a veranda beam when they saw each suc- 
cessive egg reduced to a little splash of yolk 
and egg-shell on the floor. 

But the many pairs of Tree Swallows 
were the worst sufferers. These usually had 
young at the time of the House Wren’s ar- 
rival. The first incident that drew my at- 
tention to the range of destructiveness of HOUSE WREN AND TREE SWALLOWS 

4 Drawn by Allan Brooks 
the demon Wren was a dejected looking pair 
of Tree Swallows uttering mournful cries as they sat near their nest-box. 
From the entrance-hole projected a half-dozen long, ragged twigs; beneath 
these, investigation showed four two-thirds-grown Swallows almost at their 
last gasp from starvation—their parents being unable to feed them or to dis- 
lodge the tangle of obstruction jammed in by the Wren. 

The removal of the obstruction and the subsequent death of the perpetrator 
saved this brood, but many times later, during my absences from home, one 
of the little miscreants would work his will unchecked. 

The result would be choked-up nest-boxes of Tree Swallows and Chicka- 
dees, with fragments of eggshells or the mummified young that had been 
starved to death. 


One point that is regularly insisted on is that these pernicious activities 
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are the result of fostering the Wren in the vicinity of our houses;away from 
these, in a natural state, he is assumed to lead a blameless life. 

I have found the very reverse to be the case. Often I have wondered at the 
dearth of small birds in an otherwise attractive copse. Perhaps a pair of 
Flickers would be the only obvious inhabitants, but a little search would 
reveal the presence of the most obnoxious among all small birds to account 
for the absence of the others. 

How large a bird has to be to be immune from a Wren’s attentions I have 
not yet been able positively to ascertain. Flickers seem to be immune; possibly 
their eggs are too stout-shelled to be pierced. On the other hand, I have seen 
a pair of Hairy Woodpeckers in persistent pursuit of a Wren; obviously they - 
were aware of his proclivities and it really looked for awhile as if they were 
going to succeed in catching and killing him. Robins, large and pugnacious 
as they are, frequently have their eggs pierced. 

To sum up my experience with the House Wren, from Atlantic to Pacific, 
over a period of forty-four years: Everywhere I have found. him one of the 
most vital factors in preventing the increase of small bird-life. 

For some reason he is, fortunately, both scarce and local in many regions. 
Even so, I believe that he will account each year for a greater loss to small 
bird-life in North America than the entire efforts of all collecting ornithologists 
from the times of Wilson and Audubon to the present day. And yet he is 
protected and encouraged, and the bulk of the nest-boxes in school compe- 
titions are built to his special requirements! 


Once More, the House Wren 


By Mrs. CHARLES F. WEIGLE 
Executive Board, Indiana Audubon Society, ‘Bird’s Acre,’ Lafayette, Ind. 


INCE writing my experiences with the House Wren in the March-April 
S number of Brrp-Lore, the seemingly inevitable has happened again, and 

in order that those who “feel sure they know the House Wren” may 
realize that the statements concerning it are not “suspicious,” the following 
facts are related. 

Incidentally, let me add that no one can know this diable in miniature 
unless he is on the job eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, for he is so 
adroit, so nimble, so incredibly swift in his movements, and always that 
bubbling song that disarms suspicion, after his work of destruction is done, 
that one must be a keen observer, and’6n'the spot, to realize what has happened. 

When we came to the 1o-acre old homestead which we purchased three 
years ago, hoping to make it truly a ‘Birds’ Acre,’ as well as a home for our- 
selves, I was well acquainted with the characteristics of the Wren, and had 
more than a suspicion of the fox, or red squirrel, having for years attracted an 
incredible variety of birds to our smaller place, owing to its proximity to an 
old ravine, an original rendezvous for bird-life. 
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I had learned by bitter experience what I would have been so thankful to 
know, if only someone, some article, had told me! sins 

My favorite bird, perhaps, if one can choose among the celestial choir, is 
the Bluebird, and their rapidly lessening numbers has been a growing source 
of anxiety and sorrow. 

Hence, in order that these Heavenly guests, and all others worthy of pro- 
tection, may rear their young in safety, no cats, English Sparrows, Cowbirds, 
Grackles, Crows, Owls, squirrels, Blue Jays, Red-headed Woodpeckers, or 
House Wrens are allowed upon our premises, if it is possible to prevent it. 
Birds should not be invited to your grounds unless their safety is provided 
for; but it means a constant warfare, which almost takes the joy out of life. 

And the following, in spite of all our efforts, is the result for this summer, 
so far. The Bluebirds which had nested with us twice last year perished in the 
unusual cold and heavy snow of early March. A second pair, which chose to 
build in a hole in an old fence-post, too far from the house to be guarded safely, 
had its eggs taken out by a squirrel. (The place is heavily wooded with giant 
nut trees, which make it almost impossible to eradicate this menace.) Two 
weeks later, the Bluebirds, having remained, though their grief was human 
in its sadness, built again in a box provided in the vineyard, and here the 
question of rightful ‘territory,’ as demonstrated by the article in the March- 
April number of Brrp-LoreE comes in. 

This box was separated by an area of 2 acres from the hole in the fence- 
post. The second nest had been built and two blue eggs placed, when I was 
called away for a few days. On my return I was anxiously told that a pair of 
Wrens had been heard singing in the neighborhood of the fence-post. At day- 
break the next morning, I heard them in the vineyard. Before I could reach 
the Bluebirds’ house, the Wren was emerging with the fourth blue egg in his 
(or her) beak, which was thrown on the ground, with the characteristic 
exultant song, Cleaned ’em out, cleaned ’em all out, and the pair departed to 
the hole in the fence-post, which they had already filled with sticks, to stake 
their claim. This shows, then, that proximity is not a factor. A pair of Wrens 
does not need two acres in order to rear a brood. It is deviltry, pure and simple, 
and should be known as such. 

The Bluebirds, their home twice broken up, remained for another two 
weeks, constantly grieving in heart-broken notes, then the little mother bird, 
in spite of all the father bird could do to coax her to stay, left what she must 
have felt was a dangerous place, and not a flash of a blue wing, not a tender 
warble, or ecstatic cry of Here, my dear, right here, right here, has there been 
since. 

For the first time in many years, no young Bluebirds will leave our place, 
to add to their lessening numbers. We now have a pair of Bewick’s Wrens 
on the back porch. They ask no specified territory for their own and make no 
destructive visits to other boxes about. With all the fearless, friendly char- 
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acteristics of the House Wren, and none of its vicious traits, and with a clear, 
flute-like, crisp, exuberant song, which has none of the ear-splitting shrillness 
of its relative’s, it is a joy indeed, a trusting little friend, whose ‘economic 
status’ is unquestionably valuable, and whose tiny personality adorable. 

Where are the Bewick’s Wrens which used to come in numbers about our 
streets and homes? While the House Wren has multiplied by leaps and bounds, 
Bewick’s has practically disappeared. Very few are they who have ever 
known the bird by personal experience. The reason is obvious. 


A Summer of Bluebird Tragedies 


By MRS. ARTHUR F. GARDNER, Troy, N. Y. 


OR eight years Bluebirds have used our bird-boxes. March 30, last, 
kK a pair took possession of the box at the back of the garden. Soon a 

nest was built, three eggs were laid, and the mother began to sit. 
After three days of sitting, I discovered that she had left her nest and the pair 
had gone from the garden. When we examined the box, we found the nest 
empty—the three eggs were on the ground broken. So many times in these 
eight years I have caught the House Wren destroying Bluebird eggs by throw- 
ing them out on the ground, that I felt pretty sure he was the culprit. Never 
before, however, had he interfered with the first nesting of these birds, but 
always with the second or third. A few days after this the Bluebirds came 
back and began a nest in the box near the house. When this nest was about 
half built, the mother bird disappeared. The father bird continued to watch 
the box and soon began nest-calling again. Week after week the father kept 
close guard over his housé and from the high wire in front of the house sent 
out his sweet nesting-call. One afternoon, as I was returning from a walk, I 
saw him trying to entice the mate of another Bluebird away from her family, 
to nest with him, but she would not come. June 24, his perseverance and 
faithfulness were rewarded and he brought a mate to the box. She went right 
to work to finish the nest and July 2, began to sit on four eggs. When the two 
weeks were up, I began to watch to see food carried into the nest, but no food 
was carried, and after a few days I realized that the eggs were not going to 
hatch. The mother sat four weeks and two days before she came to the same 
conclusion, and then she quit. As soon as she gave up the task, the father bird 
tried sitting on the eggs. He stayed on the nest all day but at night flew away 
over to the old cemetery. After two days he gave it up, too, but continued 
to keep close guard over his precious eggs. When he began nest-calling again 
(August 6) we took the eggs out of the box, but the pair did not attempt 
another nesting. Very few Bluebirds were raised in our immediate neighbor- 
hood this summer. The Starlings are increasing very rapidly in our section 
and they use many of the Flicker-holes and other places the Bluebirds have 


used in former years, 


A Bit of Evidence 


By HARRIET CHAPMAN BATTELL, Ames, Iowa 


\ ,' THEN Miss Althea Sherman’s paper on the House Wren was read 

before the Iowa Ornithological Union, at Ames, in March, 1924, it 

aroused such an incredulous protest that only her undisputed repu- 

tation as an accurate and seasoned bird student enabled her observations to 
receive the consideration that was their due. 

Now, I had witnessed the destruction of a nest-and eggs by the little sinner. 
He would bring up a feather, give it a flirt, and as it floated earthward, nearly 
burst his little throat with song. By and by up came an egg, impaled on the 
sharp bill. Overboard went the egg and out came the song. It happened to 
be the nest of an English Sparrow, so I exulted with him. But did I noise it 
abroad? Not I. I had been too busy persuading my neighbor that his sus- 
picions were unfounded; that it could not have been a Wren that broke up 
his Bluebird nest; that it must have been the English Sparrow. About that 
time I was wondering! 

Since then the Wren lives on one side of my house and the Bluebird lives 
on the opposite side. Their territories are quite separate and distinct and I 
have no trouble—so far. It seems to me, however, that you have to take into 
account not only territory but personality. The editorial in June Brrp-Lore, 
in my estimation, is the last word in the Wren controversy. I can add nothing 
toe that. However, I would like to enumerate the building material used by 
one pair of Wrens. It shows—I wonder what it does show!—adaptability? 
laziness? personal taste? or is it the old matter of territory? 

The box was on a clothes-post in the rear of a four-story student rooming- 
house. The nest material was taken from the rubbish that remained after the 
contents of innumerable waste-paper baskets had been emptied and burned. 
Of course, the nest was an orthodox nest, but the following comprised the 
foundation material: 52 hairpins, 68 nails (from 17% to 21°" inches), 120 small 
nails, 4 tacks, 13 staples (assorted sizes), 10 pins, 4 pieces of pencil lead, rr 
safety pins, 6 paper fasteners, 52 wires, etc., 1 buckle, 2 hooks, 3 garter 
fasteners, 2 odds and ends. 
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The House Wren: Pro and Con 


By S. C. SWANSON AND SONS, Cannon Falls, Minn. 


UCH commotion has been aroused lately by articles charging House 

Wrens with thievishness, and so we thought we would relate our 

observations to the readers of Brrp-Lore. 
we have a pitched roof on one of our feeding stations, and we divided the 
attic’ into two compartments. A 1-inch hole was bored for each division, so 
that birds could build their nests or roost there during the night. Heretofore 
no Black-capped Chickadees have-ever built their nests in any of our boxes, 
doubtless, because we have bored too large holes for them. Our surmise proved 
to be somewhat correct because on April 20, 1924, a pair of Chickadees were 
busily engaged in nest construction. They built a nest in each compartment 
at the same time. Sometimes they seemed to be confused as to which com- 
partment they should enter. After they had quit building we looked in, with 
the aid of a flashlight, and found a dainty nest in each division. The feeding- 
station is about a rod north of our house, and we rejoiced over having obtained 
such a good opportunity to watch them and find out to some extent what 
they would feed their young, and so forth, but our gratification was of short dura- 
tion. A week, or probably ten days, after they had finished their nests, we 
returned home just in time to see a House Wren putting the finishing touches 
on his destruction. He (or she) had pulled out most of the nests, and a number 
of broken eggs were found on the ground. 

A bird-box with a 14-inch hole was erected about a rod southeast of our 
house, in an apple tree, and a pair of Bluebirds accepted it as their bungalow. 
In the meantime, a nest was built and the female commenced to incubate. 
That male loathed Wrens, and a Wren tried constantly to enter the Bluebirds’ 
box, but was compelled to retreat on account of their vigilance. But at last 
the Wren was victorious. The Bluebirds must have been absent for a short 
time and the Wren had taken advantage of it, for he had broken the eggs and the 
ones he had not thrown out the Bluebirds carried away. Then the Bluebirds 
built in another box that was put up about 5 rods south of the house. Again 
the Wren endeavored to encroach upon the domain, but was driven away. 
The Wren also attempted to take possession of the box in the apple tree, but 
the Bluebirds did not permit him to do so. One day we did not notice the Blue- 
birds, and investigation revealed part of the nest and broken eggs on the ground. 
Undoubtedly the Wren had outwitted the Bluebirds again, and they were not 
seen thereafter. Afterwards the Wren built its nest in the box in the apple 
tree and lived in peace after he had succeeded in destroying the Bluebirds’ 
nests. After these observations our appreciation for Mr. and Mrs. House 
Wren dropped a few degrees. 

We have never seen a Wren enter a hole in.a tree and destroy another bird’s 
nest. One year a pair of Chickadees built their nest in a stump about a yard 
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from the ground, and we were afraid that the cat would catch them, so we put 
some poultry netting around it. One day I was fortunate enough to witness 
the adults tease six young ones out of the hole. There were Wrens nesting not 
far away from them, but anyhow they succeeded in rearing their young. 

Do House Wrens as a rule destroy open bird-nests that they find in the 
woods? Some say they do, but as far as our own observations go we have no 
direct proof that they do; but we have much evidence where they have not 
done it, and we will cite a few instances to prove this. 

A pair of Redstarts built their nest hardly 2 rods from a box occupied 
by a Wren, and they reared their young. Last year a pair of Robins built their 
nest above a Wren-box in the same tree and a Baltimore Oriole’s nest was 
located about 5 rods from another Wren-house, and neither was destroyed by 
Wrens, but at daybreak one morning we heard the Robins scream in anguish, 
and a peep through the window revealed a Crow by the nest, and when we 
rushed out one of the nestlings was found on the ground below. There were 
also two Goldfinch nests not as far away from that box as the Baltimore 
Orioles, and both hatched their eggs. 

But if they do ruin open nests (those built in trees, bushes, or on the 
ground), consider the size of the House Wrens and you will find that their 
destructiveness is insignificant compared to that of Cooper’s and Sharp- 
shinned Hawks, Crows, Screech Owls, Shrikes, Cowbirds, Blue Jays, House 
Sparrows, and so forth. Take, for instance, the Migrant Shrikes—have you 
ever visited the nesting-site of one of these and found Chipping Sparrows, Song 
Sparrows, and other small birds impaled on thorns? See Brrp-Lore for July— 
August, 1921, page 185, ““The Cowbird: A Parasite,” by H. E. Elder, Monticello, 
Ind. Mr. Elder should have roo per cent for his article because he shows this 
‘parasite’ in its true feathers. We wish we had chickens of such a true non- 
sitting variety. The wee little Wren has to sneak up to accomplish a dirty job, 
but some of the other culprits do it by force. Why accuse the Wrens only? If 
we are to be so particular and punish all the birds that are inclined to mischief, 
then would it not be wiser to condemn the larger cowards first, because they 
are capable of inflicting much more damage than the smaller ones, and put the 
Wren at the end of the list, otherwise we make mountains out of mole-hills? 
When a ruined nest is found and the offender was not seen, then do not use any 
guesswork and indict a certain bird, because you might be mistaken. 


In Defense of the House Wren 
By EDWARD 8S. LEHMAN, Chambersburg, Pa. 


HAVE supplied the House Wren with boxes for many years but have 

failed to find them disturbing the nests of other birds. I have, however, 

learned that the hostility of other birds often makes life a hardship for 
them. I have seen the House Wren attacked and driven from the vicinity in 
many instances. 

Last summer, while rearing their brood in a box under the porch eaves, 
a pair of House Wrens was assaulted by a pair of Chipping Sparrows which 
had their nest in an arborvite. The Wrens were driven away and their brood 
perished. 

House Wrens have to keep a safe distance from the home of our Song 
Sparrow, which is ever ready to thrust its beak into their back. Everyone has 
seen the English Sparrow attack the House Wren. 

A Robin had her nest on a grape-arbor about 1o feet from a Wren’s box 
and not the slightest friction occurred. Robins have even raised their young 
in a nest on top of a Wren’s box without interference. A Bluebird raised her 
young from a hole in a telephone pole within 25 feet of a Wren’s box. The 
Wren does exercise the right of self-defense but that is no reason for con- 
demning it. 


BLACK-AND-WHITE WARBLER FEEDING YOUNG 
Photographed by A. A. Allen, Ithaca ,N. Y. 
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Motes from Field and Atudy 


Notés from Bronx County 


During the afternoon of May 21, 1925, I 
had the rare opportunity of seeing a beauti- 
ful male Mourning Warbler in a thick patch 
of underbrush back of my house. It kept 
near to the ground and hopped about in a 
most peculiar manner, somewhat on the 
style of the well-known Yellow-throat. The 
bluish slate head, black patch on breast, and 
bright yellow underparts rendered it un- 
mistakable. I watched this beautiful War- 
bler for about fifteen minutes, when it 
winged its way across the street where my 
search for it was futile. 

Four days previously (May 17) the writer 
had an excellent view of a Henslow’s Sparrow 
at Van Cortlandt Park. The bird had the 
large-headed, short-tailed appearance of the 
Grasshopper Sparrow, but the back was 
noticeably browner, the head an olive color, 
while the breast was buffy, finely but sharply 
streaked with black. All these points make 
me certain of the identification —ALLEN 
CRUICKSHANK, New York City. 


An Experience with a Horned Grebe 


One thing, among many, which makes 
bird-study so fascinating, is its uncertainty. 
Sometimes one is disappointed, and some- 
times one’s wildest expectations are sur- 
passed. When Dr. and Mrs. G. O. Mc- 
Millan asked my sister and me to accompany 
them on an afternoon’s motor trip to look 
for birds, on April 24, we were confident of 
two enjoyable hours, but we did not antici- 
pate the pleasure that a single incident had 
in store for us. 

After one or two halts to watch Red- 
wings, Scaups, Gulls, Terns, and other birds 
along the shores of Hamilton harbor, we 
turned up a side road for a closer view of a 
Horned Grebe, which we had noticed, from 
the highway, on a marshy arm of the harbor. 
We had enjoyed a splendid view of the bird 
as it swam slowly away from us, and we were 


returning to the highway, when we saw the 
Grebe flying directly toward us. The engine 
was stopped, and the bird, instead of passing 
close to us as we expected, plunged into the 
reeds at the edge of the road, within 6 feet of 
the car wheels. As this season’s growth of 
rushes has made little progress, we had an- 
other good view of the bird, this time at 
closer range. It was in full spring plumage, 
glossy and shining, but the ‘horns’ were now 
close to the head, although they had stood 
out beautifully a few minutes before. It was 
interesting to see how the bird threaded the 
brown standing reeds or kicked itself over the 
half-submerged tangles; but the most inter- 
esting part of the incident was to come. 
When about 20 feet from us, and within a 
yard or two of open water, the Grebe picked 
up a fish—apparently- a perch—about 3 
inches long, and, after swimming with it 
another 20 feet into open water, it proceeded 
to dine. The fish was caught crosswise, near 
the tail, and the first move on. the bird’s 
part was to change this grip till the fish was 
headed ‘down the red lane.’ Just how this 
was done I was unable to detect, though the 
Grebe was less than 50 feet away and I was 
using 6X prism binoculars. The fish was 
well started on its last journey, and the tip 
of the Grebe’s bill reached almost to the tail 
of the fish, when something went wrong, and 
with a quick shake of its head, the bird flung 
the fish into the water. The meal was not 
lost, however, for the Grebe plunged its head 
into the water beyond its eyes and turned 
itself about rapidly, making almost a com- 
plete revolution, as though on a pivot be- 
tween its head and body. It quickly spied 
and seized the fish and brought its head 
above water, with the fish again securely 
grasped near the tail. The whole process was 
then repeated; again the fish was thrown into 
the water just before being completely 
swallowed, and again it was quickly searched 
for under water and quickly recovered. 
After six or eight unsuccessful attempts, the 
Grebe succeeded in swallowing its catch; but 
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even then its troubles did not seem com- 


pletely at an end, for the last we saw of the | 
bird as it swam out of sight, it was still - 


moving its head and stretching its neck 
uneasily, with much the air of a man with a 
frayed collar. Apparently a whole raw fish 
makes a scratchy dinner, even for a Horned 
Grebe—R. OwEeN MERrRI™MAN, Hamilton, 
Canada. 


An Oklahoma Bittern 


We were strolling, one evening, the latter 
part of April, down toward the ponds when 
we heard the most peculiar sound—just like 
a hydraulic—ah-galoop-ah-galoop-ah-galoop. 
We crept stealthily forward to a nearby 
clump of wild plum bushes and from it saw 
what was apparently a snow-white bird 
standing, with its bill pointed upward, upon 
the bank of the pond. Wishing to get a closer 
view, we crept to another thicket, and when 
we looked again he was no longer white but 
a sort of light brown. We watched him for 
some time and I think he gave quite the 
most ludicrous performance I ever saw given 
by a bird. 

He would pop his bill together about three 
times and his breast would swell out. Then 
he would stick his bill forward, arch his neck, 
and draw his bill back under his breast. He 
acted just as though he had swallowed some- 
thing which he did not like and was making 
a tremendous effort to disgorge it. 

I have watched him many times since, 
each time getting closer to him. He seems 
unafraid. The last time I got within 15 feet 
of him and stood and watched him for ten to 
fifteen minutes while he gave this booming 
cry many times. 

He has never appeared white but the one 
time. We have several large ponds with 
marsh grass around them and we hope, 
some day, to find a whole Bittern family.— 
(Mrs.) WinrFRED R. Norris, Woodward, 
Okla. 


The Occurrence of the Black Rail at 
Long Beach, N. Y. 


On May 30, 1925, the writers stirred up a 
Black Rail at Long Beach, New York. It 
was first flushed from a stretch of grassy 


meadow. Its small size, black “plumage, 
general Sora-like appearance, and rapid Rail 
flight—all served in its immediate identifi- 
cation as a Black Rail. Two observers, 
farther ahead of the others, were sprinting 
across a neck of marshy grass when the bird, 
nearly stepped upon, rose up and quickly 
winged its way to a spot about 50 yards 
away. Not until the remainder of the party 
had come up and a systematic search begun 
was the Rail flushed again. It had remained, 
however, in practically the same spot where 
it had dropped, and the fact that it did this 
same thing when it was flushed again might 
be of some significance in the study of this 
species. But on the fifth time the bird rose 
up, it flew to the long patch of phragmites 
growing conveniently nearby. ~Here, all 
efforts to flush the bird resulted in failure, 
and the chase was given up after about ten 
minutes of genuine excitement. 

The probability of Black Rail on Long 
Beach was often suspected by the late E. P. 
Bicknell, but this is the first definite instance 
of the bird’s actual occurrence. The Black 
Rail has occurred on Long Island about 
seven times, the four most recent records 
range from May 23 to 31, and all are from 
the coast. Extensive searching of the inner 
meadows of Long Beach, on May 31, 
brought forth no further incidents, and it 
appears that chance is a vital factor in the 
flushing of the Little Black Rail.—RiIcHaRpD 
J. HERBERT, Joun F. MartacuEski, IRVING 
Kassoy, and JosrepH J. Hicxry, New York 
City. 


The Western Willet and Marbled Godwit 


We were camped beside a steep glacial 
moraine that skirted one of the lakes in 
northern South Dakota, and as we came to 
camp at evening over the crest of the mo- 
raine, the curator of the museum stopped 
suddenly before a bowl-shaped depression in 
the ground, containing one surprisingly 
largeegg. There was no lining whatever to 
the nest, only a well-made hole in the ground 
beside a rock. Over one side of the hole 
waved the fluffy seed-pods of a pasque 
anemone. Neither of us recognized the nest. 

That night it began to rain, and. next 
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morning, large, heavy snowflakes were being 
driven almost horizontally before a northern 
gale. As we sat in our closed car, which 
faced the moraine, keeping warm beside a 
small gasoline camp-stove, to our surprise a 
large bird, which looked doubly large against 
the sky-line, came walking over the crest of 
the moraine directly toward the nest. See- 
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NEST AND EGGS OF MARBLED GODWIT 
Photographed by C. S. Thoms, Vermillion, S. Dak. 


ing our car and tent, she retreated a few 
paces, but soon turned and came on again in 
the teeth of the storm. It was the female 
Willet coming to lay her second egg, a sur- 
prisingly large egg for the size of the bird. 

Fresh from this experience, we were sur- 
prised to see in the May-June Birp-LoreE a 
seemingly well-made nest of the Willet. Do 
these birds vary in their nest-making habits, 
some lining the bowl-shaped hole in the 
ground with grass and others leaving it bare, 
or is the lining done gradually as incubation 
proceeds? 

Another bird that we were especially 
interested in studying was the Marbled God- 
wit. To find the nest of either Willet or 
Godwit on the wide Dakota hills is like seek- 
ing the proverbial needle in a haystack, but 
the curator was up at dawn one morning, 
and with his glass followed the flight of a 
Godwit from the lake-shore to a broad hill in 
a large pasture, where its nest was located. 


Lore 


To our surprise the mother allowed us to 
approach quite near as she covered her eggs, 
although the nest was on a well-grazed 
pasture without a particle of covering. After 
several photographs with camera in hand, 
but too far away for good results, the tripod 
was used and approach was made as close as 
desired, the anxious mother meanwhile 
flattening herself down as low as possible on 
her eggs with half-closed eyes. When at the 
second click of the shutter she left the nest, 
the reason of her close sitting was revealed 
in the chipped eggs from which her young 
were about to emerge—Craic S. THOMS, 
Vermillion, S. Dak. 


The Killdeer Increasing 


During the last six or seven years the 
Killdeer Plover has become a well-known 
bird on the hill farms of the Helderberg 
country, in Albany and Schenectady Counties. 
It is a curious coincidence that the increase 
of the Killdeer here took place at approxi- 
mately the same time that the increase 
occured at Southport, Conn., described in 
‘How the Killdeer Came to Southport,’ by 
Milton S. Lacey, in Brrp-LorE for July- 
August, 1923. Has not Federal protection 
had something to do with this mysterious 
increase? 

Last spring one of my neighbors near 
Duanesburg village found a Killdeer’s nest 
in the field that he was sowing to oats, and 
while I was harrowing my own fall-plowing 
for oats, late in May, one of the birds fled 
before the team, feigning a broken wing, like 
a Ruffed Grouse. I afterward saw the bird 
repeatedly in the same locality, but its nest, 
if it had one, was probably destroyed or 
buried by the harrow before I saw the bird. 

In the gaiety of mating, the Killdeer’s 
notes are a striking contrast to the songs of 
the garden and orchard. Its whimpering cry 
on spring evenings, over some little upland 
marsh or wet meadow, as the bird circles 
round and round high overhead, or by day, 
its long graceful wings and undersides 
shining like silver when tilted to the sun, 
showering down its forlorn notes, is an 
unforgettable lyric—W. W. CnrisTMAN, 
Delanson, N.Y. 
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Do Turkey Buzzards Find Their Food 
by Scent? 


a In a recent Educational Leaflet of the 
2. Audubon Society, on the Turkey Buzzard, 
4 the statement is made that apparently that 
if bird finds its food entirely by sight. The 
actions of a bird in Florida, last winter, con- 
vinced me, as I think they would have con- 
vinced anyone, that such is not always the 
-—. case. I was playing golf and was on a fairway 
which ran along a lake. Stepping near the 
base of a big pine, I startled a large, dark- 
colored snake, which made for the shore of 
the lake. Running, I was able to head it off, 
and as some boys were sure it was a moc- 
casin, I killed it by a blow with an iron. On 
opening its mouth I was sorry to find it a 
harmless species. Throwing it into the tall 
grass between the fairway and the lake, I 
went my way and forgot it. 
_ On the following day, just as I had 
finished playing the same hole, I observed a 
Buzzard flying down the fairway in such a 
j peculiar manner that I stood and watched 
; him. He was tacking back and forth, and so 
close to the ground that each time he canted, 
his wing-tips almost swept the ground. 
Beating up wind almost the entire length of 
the fairway, he finally plumped down about 
a hundred feet from the spot where I had 
thrown the snake, a fact that reminded me 
of the episode of the day before. There then 
followed actions that would have attracted 
the attention of even a casual onlooker. With 
head lowered and neck extended, like that of 
a hissing goose, he (I say e—I do not really 
know the sex) would run forward a few 
paces, stop, wave his head from side to side, 
and then walk or run a bit more. 

On reaching the tall grass of the ‘rough,’ 
he waded on and soon bobbed down and 
raised the snake. One thing is certain—he 
could not possibly have seen that bit of 
carrion until he was right on top of it. Of 
course, he might have seen it, previously, 
when flying over, which would make his 
subsequent roundabout approach a useless 
and silly procedure. 

If that Buzzard really smelt the snake at 
the distance- where I first noticed the 
peculiar flight—some 150 yards—it indicates 
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a very keen sense of smell. True, the snake 
had been dead twenty-four hours, but the 
thermometer had been down to 56° during 
the night. When I drove Mr. Buzzard away 
and held the snake close to my nose I could 
just detect an odor. It looks as if the 
problem was not yet entirely settled. The 
most reasonable view would seem to be that 
a soaring Buzzard detects his food by sight 
but that, should he happen to be close enough 
to the ground to catch the odor, he follows 
his nose.—RoBeERtT W. Hatt, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Night singing Cardinal 


This is a continuation of the life-work of 
the male Cardinal, reported on page 343 of 
Birp-LorE for November-December, 1922. 
I am presuming it is the same one inasmuch 
as there was only one male ever around our 
place. Early in 1923 he brought home a new 
bride, and we soon banded the pair, giving 
him No. 47697 and to her No. 47705. They 
selected a nest-site so near the back door 
that the screen struck the trellis a foot from 
the nest every time it opened wide. After 
brooding several days, we discovered the 
eggs on the ground and the nest almost 
destroyed. They promptly left and nested 
the remainder of the season in a nearby 
thicket. We saw them almost every day in 
the yard, and are reasonably sure that at 
times he roosted in the yard. Now comes the 
new story. During the summer of 1923, one 
dark night, we heard a Cardinal sing almost 
his full song. Probably a dozen times during 
that summer we heard his night-song. This 
spring they are nesting just over the fence, 
in a neighbor’s yard, and his night singing is 
quite common. We probably average hearing 
him two nights a week, and no doubt it 
occurs at times when we do not hear it. On 
the night of May s, for example, between the 
hours of x and 2 A.M., he sung three different 
times. I have never heard him sing his full 
repertory during his night serenades, but 
many times it is almost complete-—EARL 
Brooks, Noblesville, Ind. 


A Second Night-singing Cardinal 


I know how difficult it is to discover 
anything really new, but I believe I have 
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recently heard something quite unusual in 
bird-life. It was at 2.43 A.M., on the night of 
May 19, 1925, when I heard a Cardinal sing- 
ing vigorously. I was sleeping outdoors, and 
the Cardinal was in the tree almost directly 
over my head. There was no mistaking his 
deep, challenging song, with which most all 
bird-lovers are so familiar—A. L. Scor7t, 
Pitisburg, Kans. 


A Redwing Census 


The valley of the Red River of the North 
is an old lake-bed, its level surface extending 
for many miles. Natural drainage channels 
are few and many ditches have been dug to 
carry the water from the fields. These 
ditches usually contain some water in early 
summer and are dry in the fall. Cat-tails 
and marsh grasses grow in them and provide 
homes for some of the summer bird popu- 
lation. The summer of 1924 I made several 
counts of Redwing nests in a certain half- 
mile of one ditch which was perhaps more 
favorable than the average for nesting. The 
condition of the nests on the different dates 
was as follows: 


With With Cowbird With 


Date Empty Eggs Eggs Young 
Junes r=... 14 24 5 ° 
June rr...... 8 42 3 8 
June 25...... 30 15 5 9 
ume ssh: 56 It 2 ° 
\iuney2 eer. a7, ° ° 2 


The early nests, which include most of 
them, were built in last year’s cat-tail stalks, 
from 1 to 2 feet above the water. On July 13, 
the new growth of cat-tails had reached its 
full height and flower-stalks were present. 
The nests containing eggs at that date were 
new and placed 3 to 4 feet above the water. 
Of the nests found on June 11, three were 
lined with a handful of fluff from the last 
year’s seed-stalks. These were the only such 
seen. A few nests were in small willow trees. 

Three and four seemed to be the most 
common numbers of eggs, eighteen of each 
being found on the second visit. A single one 
with six was found. In one instance two 
Cowbirds’ eggs only were found in a nest and 
three in another. My second son, Gerald, 
aged ro, had insisted that the eggs of one 
nest which he only had seen were white 
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instead of blue, and those in two others (all 
on July 13) showed very little blue. The 
oldest of the young birds on June rr were 
beginning to show pin-feathers. Very few 
old birds were seen at the last count and 
several weeks later the ditch was deserted.— 
O. A. STEVENS, Fargo, N. Dak. 


Lincoln’s Sparrow at Long Beach, N. Y. 


On May 30, 1925, the writers recorded the 
first Lincoln Sparrow for Long Beach, N. Y. 
The bird was observed about four times early 
in the day, in the bushes of a summer 
cottage, known to local students as, “The 
Oasis.’ There had apparently been a marked 
wave of transients the preceding night and 
at least ten migrant Warblers were noted. 
The Sparrow was seen at very close range 
and under excellent conditions of visibility. 
Its sneaky characteristics, fine narrow streak- 
ing on the underparts and noticeable absence 
of any central breast-spot left no room for 
doubt but that it was a Lincoln’s Sparrow. 
Apparently this observation concludes the 
unusual occurrence of Lincoln’s Sparrow 
about New York City this spring. All but 
one of the observers were familiar with the 
bird in life, and all are certain of the accuracy 
of theidentification —R. HERBERT, J. HICKEY, 
I. Kassoy, and J. MatacueEskt, New York City. 


The Prothonotary Warbler in the Bronx 


On the morning of April 28, I had the rare 
fortune of observing a male Prothonotary 
Warbler in the Bronx Botanical Gardens. 
It was about 8 o’clock in the morning when 
first I espied the bird in a small black birch 
tree on the opposite shore of the Bronx 
River from where I was standing. At that 
place the river was rather narrow, enabling 
me to get within about 1o yards of him. 
The sun at that time being at my back, made 
the situation suitable for observation. 

The Warbler, when I first saw him, was 
in the company of two Yellow Palm War- 
blers, and kept low along the bank of the 
river, hopping about the low bushes that 
grew there. This habit gave me an excellent 
opportunity to notice his markings, namely, 
the orange-like head, breast, and upper part 
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of back, the ashy tail, and the uniformly 
ashy wings. These markings, together with 
my previous familiarity of Prothonotary in 
life, made the identification unmistakable. 

Later the bird flew over on my side of the 
river, where he flitted about the bushes and 
lower branches of the willows. While he was 
thus flitting about, I approached him very 
closely, at one time being about 5 feet from 
him. However, this finally alarmed the bird, 
and after uttering a rather loud tweet, he 
flew back over the river and disappeared-in 
the willow grove situated there. 

On the following day, I again went to the 
locality in an endeavor to obtain another 
glimpse of the bird, but my attempts at 
finding him were futile —Frep J. Rurr, New 
York City. 


Brewster’s Warbler in Georgia 
I would like to report the discovery of a 
Brewster’s Warbler near Atlanta by Dr. D. 
C. Peacock, on April 12. A week 
later I had the pleasure of seeing 
this Warbler and of verifying its 
identification. At the time it was in 
company with other Bluewings. He 
seemed to be very quarrelsome, 
chasing and fighting his more legiti- 
mate cousins as if he was resentful 
of his dubious birth. Much to my 
regret, I have not been able to locate 
him since. The location of his tem- 
porary residence was a field com- 
pletely surrounded by heavy woods 
and wet, luxuriant undergrowth. 
The field itself was dry, covered with 
scrub trees, underbrush, and black- 
berry, an ideal place for Bluewings, 
Indigo Buntings, and Chats in this 
vicinity. Though several pairs of 
Bluewings have remained to breed, I 
am afraid our Brewster friend has 
joined the migrants.—CarTER R. 
WHITTAKER, Aflanta, Ga. 


A Nighthawk’s Unusual 
Home Ties 
With Photographs by the Author 
On June 17, 1924, my attention 
was called to a Nighthawk brood- 
ing on two eggs, between the rails on 
a track that was in daily use. 


I decided to take several pictures showing 
the general conditions surrounding the nest 
(if nest it could be called), the markings, and 
disposition of the bird. 

My first picture shows the track and 
general conditions, then one of the birds on 
the nest, which gives a good idea of the 
markings of the bird as well as the conditions 
surrounding the nest. 

T then flushed the bird, and as she was re- 
turning to her nest while I was standing 
within 4 feet of it, I put out my hand toward 
the nest when she raised her wings, then my 
shutter clicked and recorded her position. 

I put my hand down close to the nest; 
she attempted to chase me away by spread- 
ing her wings and tail and making a hissing 
noise but never trying to strike me with beak 
or wings. 

On the evening of July 3, one egg hatched 
and I hoped to get some pictures of the 
young but I could not get back to the nest 
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SHOWING LOCATION OF NIGHTHAWK’S NEST 

Cars passed over this track nearly every day—the bird 
would leave the nest as the cars passed over, but would return 
at once to her eggs as soon as the track was Clear. 
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before July 7, at which time there was no 
sign of the young to be found.—V. Max 
Kemery, Johnstown, Pa. 


Kirtland’s Warbler in North Carolina 


An observation that appears worthy of 
record in Brrp-Lore is that of Kirtland’s 
Warbler in upper South Carolina, and as 
this seems to be the first recorded occurrence 
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READY TO DEFEND HER EGGS 


of the species in this locality, details may be 
pertinent. 

On, May 5, 1925, at about 8 a.m., Mrs. 
Jenness and I were walking down the main 
drive of the Irene Mills Park when I heard 
an unfamiliar bird-song. My aptitude for 
music is so slight that I will not attempt to 
describe this song, except to say that it was 
loud and clear but ‘immature’ in effect. 
Following this about 75 yards we came to a 
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NIGHTHAWK ON EGGS 
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grove of small pines, and in these found the 
singer. The bird kept at a height of about 
20 feet, moving from one tree to another with 
a fair degree of activity. I had several fairly 
satisfactory views of the underparts and side 
of the head but none of the back. I soon 
realized that the bird much resembled the 
Kirtland’s Warbler plates I have seen, and 
was a male. oe 

At this time Mrs. Jenness called to me that 
she was viewing another bird, and as the 
first was getting into a thicker stand of trees, 
I stepped over to observe the second bird. 
This one was duller, apparently a female 
bird. In the interest of the chase, Mrs. 
Jenness stepped into .a concealed ditch, this 
incident interrupting our observations so 
that we were unable to find the birds again. 

Reference to the field guide, and subse- 
quently to other texts, strengthened our 
opinion that we had seen Kirtland’s Warbler, 
one point and another eliminating all other 
probabilities. Yet we were unwilling to be 
positive. 

Two hours later I was passing again 
through the park when I heard two or three 
notes reminiscent of the song before heard. 
Within 50 feet of where we had seen the first 
birds, I caught sight of this one. It was in a 
pine tree but almost instantly flew into a 
small shrub directly in front of me. Condi- 
tions were ideal for observation. The bright 
sun high over my shoulder made strong light 
upon the bird, perched in the lower forks of 
a small shrub, about 2 feet from the ground, 
with no intervening foliage. The distance, 
afterward measured, was not in excess of 25 
feet, and I had the bird in full view with an 
8X glass perfectly focused. All identifi- 
cation points were noted, including wagging 
of the tail, and I am able to say positively 
that this was a male Kirtland’s Warbler. 
And I am now quite certain that the birds 
previously seen were also of this species. 

After this very satisfactory view, ob- 
servation was interrupted by the approach 
of the caretaker of the park, and I was not 
able again to find the Warbler. 

All authorities agree that Kirtland’s is 
about the rarest of American Warblers, the 
breeding range being restricted, so far as 
known, to parts of Michigan. 
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In South Carolina investigation shows that 
this species has been recorded four times 
previously. ‘April 27, 1886, male, St. 
Helena Island, collected by a native lad, and 
recorded by Walter Hoxie in The Auk; 
October 11, 1888, female, Chester, taken by 
Leverett M. Loomis, and recorded by him in 
The Auk; October 29, 1903, male, near 
Mount Pleasant, taken by A. T. Wayne and 
recorded in The Auk. Mr. Wayne observed 
a specimen at Oakland Plantation, Christ 
Church Parish, October 4, 1910. Except that 
from Chester, these are coastal records near 
Charleston.” 

Kirtland’s Warbler has not been recorded 
from North Carolina, and, I believe, has been 
noted only once each in Virginia and Georgia. 

The occurrence of this Warbler here, in the 
northwestern portion of South Carolina, near 
the mountains, in the spring, is especially 
interesting in view of the opinion that “The 
migration of this species in spring is evidently 
to the westward of the Alleghanies, for I have 
never detected it here at that season, and St. 
Helena Island must be considered the most 
northerly limit of its range [on the coast in 
the spring], whence it must migrate in a 
northwestwardly direction in order to avoid 
the higher mountains in North Carolina.” 
Quotations are from ‘Birds of South Carolina,’ 
1910, by Arthur Trezevant Wayne.—P. M. 
JENNESS, Gaffney, S.C. 


Do Birds Sometimes Win in a Fight 
with Snakes? 


Yesterday, while at work in the garden on 
my property at Stamford, Conn., I overheard 
a bird disturbance in a hemlock tree where 
there was a Catbird’s nest 10 to 12 feet above 
the ground. Suspecting that a snake might 
be an intruder there, I approached very 
quietly. A black snake, suspended loosely 
among the branches, had its head within a 
few inches of the Catbird’s nest, but it was 
being attacked by four Catbirds, two King- 
birds, a male Oriole, and a Wren, neighbors 
that had come to help out a pair of Catbirds 
in distress. 

I regret not having stopped to observe 
which ones among the birds were boldest in 
their attack upon the snake, but I hurried 
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back to the house, 100 yards away, for my 
gun. Upon my return the snake had left the 
tree and had gone into a ditch filled with tall 
weeds. The four Catbirds were the only ones 
which remained for the fight, and they 
marked the place where the snake was lying 
by diving down very close to it. I approached 


very cautiously and could not see the snake © 


until within about 5 feet of it, two of the 
Catbirds still remaining so near that I had 
to wait for a moment before shooting in 
order to avoid hitting one of them. 

When the snake was shot, all four Cat- 
birds seemed to be not at all alarmed by the 
shot, and when I picked the snake up by the 
tail one of them alighted upon a weed within 
2 to 3 feet of my hand. I cannot read the 
psychology of birds well enough to know if 
this was due to recognition of a friend-or per- 
sistent deep hatred of an enemy to the extent 
which had overcome fear. When I opened 
the snake its stomach was found to be empty. 
The birds in this case had evidently driven 
the snake away and had taught him to treat 
them with respect, because by a quick move 
he might easily have seized any one of the 
birds which had been attacking him.— 
Rosert T. Morris, New York City. 


Blue-gray Gnatcatcher Nesting in 
Western Pennsylvania 


On April 26, 1925, a pair of Blue-gray 
Gnatcatchers were found building a nest on 
the broken-off end of a lower branch of a 
wide-spreading tree at a point about 20 feet 
above the ground. This tree is located at the 
side of an abandoned road through thinly 
wooded country along Raccoon Creek near 
Murdocksville, Pa. The presence of our 
party of four persons did not disturb~ the 
birds who went on with their work indus- 
triously during the half-hour that we were 
there. They were using lichens and other 
materials from near-by trees, not more than 
a hundred feet from the nest.—Sipnry K. 
Eastwoon, &. Liberty Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Robins Nesting on the Ground 


The other day, in hurrying down to the 
station, to take a train to my business, a 
Robin flew from the edge of my path. The 
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bird made no striking impression upon me 
until, on the second morning, I saw him 
fly again from exactly the same spot on the 
path. With this my curiosity became 
aroused, and I subsequently began to in- 
vestigate the network at the base of a 
thicket of alder and buttonbush, to see what 
was concealed there of such great interest to 
the Robin. And lo! there on the ground, a 
Robin had her nest, with four sky-blue eggs 
and today (June 15) there are four young 
birds with beaks open, waiting for the 
mother to return with food to appease their 
appetites. ‘ 

This was not all, however, for about a foot 
away, directly on the- opposite side of the 
bush, a Song Sparrow is rearing her young 
in the shelter of the dense foliage of alder and 
buttonbush. I know of only one instance 
similar to mine. Samuel Scoville, Jr., tells 
me that he found a Robin’s nest on the 
ground, in the side of a bank at Cornwall, 
Conn.—HeEnry E. CuHristTMan, Delanson, 
N.Y. 


The Right Kind of an Albino Record 


Last summer there was a partial albino 
Robin which stayed in my garden and the 
trees around my house. It was, I think, a 
female. About half of the long feathers of 
both wings were white and there was one 
pure white feather in the center of its tail and 
some white on its forehead. Its back and 
breast were a little lighter color than in most 
Robins. It built a nest in a box elder tree 
near my house and I watched the nest to see 
if any of the young would have white 
feathers like the parent bird. They reared 
four young and they were all the natural 
color of the Robin. When they left in the fall 
I did not expect to see my albino Robin 
again, but on March ro it returned, and 
when I saw it in my yard I knew that it was 
the same bird, as I could identify it by the 
one white feather in the center of its tail and 
the white feathers in its wings. She seemed 
at home as soon as she arrived, but was alone 
and had no mate for about two weeks after 
she arrived, 

On April ro, she began to build a nest in a 
small apple tree near my house. She did all 
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the building and carrying of the material for 
the nest. I will watch the nest, hoping that I 
will see some young albino Robins this year. 
The Robin has become quite tame and will 
come close to me to get worms that I would 
toss to her when working in the garden. 
I am now convinced that some Robins do 
return to the same place each summer, but 
I would like to know where she spent the 
winter.—O. S. Bices, San Jose, Ills., (April 
26, 1925). 

[Brrp-LorE always welcomes ‘albino 
records’ of this kind. A mere statement that 
a white or partially white bird has been seen 
is not of sufficient importance to warrant 
publication. But when the white markings 
are used as an aid to the identification of an 
individual, enabling us to learn something of 
its history, then, as in the present case, we 
may learn something concerning it worthy 
of record.—ED.] 


Bluebird Chronicles 


Situated on an old farm in middle Maine 
is a comparatively young apple tree. The 
tree, however, has had many experiences. 
The one of particular interest has to do with 
a Bluebird family. Bluebirds had always 
been somewhere about the farm dwelling, and 
for the sake of an invalid mother we decided 
to attract them to the apple tree. An old- 
fashioned iron kettle, not more than an inch 
and a half in depth and having a little rim, 
was placed on a board, the board having first 
been made to bridge two low branches of the 
tree. Fresh water was kept in this. A 
Packard feeding-house and Bluebird house 
completed the ‘To Let’ sign any bird could 
read. 

Quite late in the season a pair of Bluebirds 
discovered the house with its bathing con- 
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veniences, and nested. The text year the 


- first Bluebirds seen in the neighborhood were 


in the vicinity of our apple tree. Two 
broods were raised. The same thing 
happened in the two succeeding years. Each 
spring they seemed glad to get back. Since 
they came unerringly to the tree, its food, 
and home, we called them the same birds. 

Some tragedy overtook the mother bird 
while brooding her second family the fourth 
year. She left one day, never to return. The 
babies cried loudly. Father sang earnestly, 
sweetly, reassuringly, now on the clothes- 
line-post, now from a near tree limb; he 
worked, too, getting food. After two days a 
cold, sleety, rain began to fall. It was not 
until dusk that time could be found to 
attend to the feathered babies. All were dead. 
One had fallen to the ground; the others were 
still in the nest. The bird-house was taken 
down, cleaned, and returned to its former 
place. In just three days two Bluebirds 
came to the quiet tree. The male went 
straight to the bird-house and inside it. 
Then how he sang! The lady ultimately 
went in; she inspected the house carefully; 
it was not to her liking if one may judge from 
actions. Or was she sensitive? How the 
male did sing the praises of that apple tree— 
its bath—its location—until a compromise 
was reached. The food-house was taken as 
a home. Later three little Bluebirds were 
calling for food. 

Now my bird studies have said that two 
bird families will not live in the same tree, 
but before the last Bluebirds had flown, a 
Chickadee was occuping the former Bluebird 
home and in late August our ears were de- 
lighted with the soft, wabbly chick-a-, adee 
of the young birds.—FLORENCE A. GOODWIN, 
Portland, Maine. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 
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In discussing an apparent scarcity of north- 
bound transient Warblers about Pittsburgh 
this spring, the observer for that region says: 
“No one, however, advances the opinion that 
this year the Warblers traveled northward 
over a new route, forsaking western Pennsyl- 
vania. Facts recently brought to light by 
bird-banding, which show that in some 
cases, at least, individual birds return to the 
same winter as well as summer range, are in 
line with an hypothesis of little variable mi- 
gration routes. To date, however, this hy- 
pothesis is without any such tangible support 
as the frequent recapture of transient birds 
would give. Such evidence as there is of 
shifting migration routes, unsatisfactory 
though it may be, should have due considera- 
tion. For instance, in the present report, a 
scarcity of transients in western Pennsyl- 
vania is balanced by their unusual abundance 
further east in the lower Hudson valley. 
One species at least, the northward route of 
which is for the most part further west, 
namely, the Lesser Yellow-legs, appears to 
have been unusually frequent in this Atlantic 
Coast locality. 

The movement which furnished the New 
York region with early dates for a number 
of species—April 26 to 28—seems to have 
had a very wide front. It is mentioned at 
Philadelphia; at Pittsburgh a number of 
arrivals are noted April 24 to 26, and at Ober- 
lin, Ohio, a wave from April 23 to 27 was a 
large one. It is correlated, across this whole 
area, with a few unseasonably warm days. 
On the other hand, the rather well-marked 
waves of birds in May, at New York, do not 
match any reports further west. 

At Pensacola, Fla., “the very early de- 
parture of the Lesser Yellow-legs, April 26” 
was “probably traceable directly to the 
influence of the weather.” Again, “a long 
succession of clear nights and mornings dur- 
ing the latter half of April and the first week 
of May allowed . . . [transients] to pass 
inland unseen.” 


L. April 15 to June 15, 1925 


Boston Rrcion.—For the past two months 
here in New England we have enjoyed, 
almost without exception, fine weather, so 
that the season has changed slowly and 
steadily from spring to summer. 

The May imigration is always a time of 


great interest to the ornithologist here, for _ 


there is no predicting what rarity will ap- 
pear on the crest of a big bird-wave, and any 
morning may bring in a host of traveling 
birds. This year, however, the migration 
was not an exciting one; it was compara- 
tively uneventful, the birds, with few excep- 
tions, coming in on time in normal numbers 
and order. There was only one great influx, 
the rush of resident Warblers to their 
breeding-grounds between May 13 and 15. 

Perhaps the most interesting question 
which comes to our minds as we look back at 
the migration is, Why were the Chimney 
Swifts so late? Their date of normal arrival 
in eastern Massachusetts is April-25. This 
year, the birds apparently did not appear at 
all until May 6 and did not arrive in breeding 
numbers (still rather below normal, follow- 
ing the decimation in 1924) till two weeks 
later. The question as to the reason for their 
tardiness is brought forcibly to our attention 
when we recall the astonishing, but authen- 
ticated, records in the Forbush reports of 
Nighthawks in New England in March of 
this year. The wide discrepancy in the time 
of migration of these closely related birds, of 
similar feeding habit, is remarkable. It must 
be mentioned, however, that a regular migra- 
tion of Nighthawks passed over the Boston 
region at a usual date, May 24. 

Another outstanding feature of the migra- 
tion was an accumulation of Olive-backed 
Thrushes late in May. For nearly a week, 
due very likely to rainy weather, these 
Thrushes remained here in large numbers. 
We have not seen so many for at least ten 
years. The birds sang freely especially 
through the morning and in the early even- 
ing, and ran familiarly over our lawns, like 
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Robins. Many observers had a favorable 
opportunity to become acquainted with a 


new song, for this Thrush is ordinarily incon- 


spicuous in migration and sings little. 

Local observers report a scarcity of the 
Yellow-throated Vireo and the Indigo-bird, 
species not usually rare, but no marked varia- 
tion from normal numbers in other species. 

The least conspicuous and perhaps the 
rarest bird which breeds regularly in the 
Boston region is Henslow’s Sparrow. Unless 
carefully sought for in the meadows where 
it spends the summer, it is readily over- 
looked because of its insignificant song, its 
irregular habit of singing, and the very 
small number of birds which are present 
here. But a Henslow’s Sparrow may drop 
into any suitable meadow, half wet and half 
dry, even a very small one, and, if it finds a 
mate, remain all summer, therefore if the 
meadows are closely watched, more and 
more breeding stations may be found and the 
bird may be proved to be not so rare here as 
is generally supposed today.—Winsor M. 
Ty Ler, Lexington, Mass. 


New York ReEcion.—Between the 20th 
and the end of April there were at least two 
or three unseasonably warm days. May, on 
the other hand, was cool almost throughout, 
though mostly free from storms; there fol- 
lowed a severely hot first week of June. Vege- 
tation was advanced for the season. May 1, 
at Garden City, L. I., the maples, lindens, 
larches, poplars, willows, horse-chestnuts, 
apples, cherries, and some of the elms were in 
leaf; buttonwoods were coming into leaf, ash 
buds swollen, and those of the black locust 
showing points of green. Fire-flies were first 
seen flashing at dusk on June 5. 

Stragglers of many species of that group 
which comes with the opening leaves reached 
this region on very early dates. When scat- 
tered reports from all observers have been 
brought together, 1925 will likely stand as an 
historic spring for the early arrival of species. 
Nevertheless, the main army of northward 
advancing birds was not-early, perhaps even 
a trifle late, at least it seemed so on account 
of the advanced vegetation. 

On the whole, transient species were grati- 
fyingly plentiful; also, almost all of the rarer 
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ones were observed. There was scarccly a 
day in May when some slight migratory 
movement was not perceptible, and but a 
single migratory wave of the first magnitude 
during the month, namely on May 11. At 
Garden City, the writer found two well- 
marked secondary waves, on May 16 and 24 
respectively. ; 

The several observers actively afield in 
the Bronx obtained early.dates for that section 
of our region too numerous to mention here. 
Records of the Bronx County Bird Club con- 
tain the following spring arrival dates which 
are especially noteworthy: In the Bronx sec- 
tion—King Rail, April 19; Florida Gallinule, 
April 17 (Cruickshank) ; Warbling Vireo, April 
28 (Ruff); Prothonotary Warbler, April 28 
(Ruff); Chestnut-sided Warbler, April 27; 
Prairie Warbler, April 24; Long-billed Marsh- 
wren, May 3; in Central Park, May 2 (Kas- 
soy). Laughing Gull at Staten Island, April 
25; Cliff Swallow at Overpeck Creek, N. J., 
April 18. Ducks which lingered very late at 
Overpeck Creek are the Shoveler, May 2 
(Hickey); Green-winged Teal and Mallard, 
May 3 (Kuerzi and Kessler). A Wilson’s 
Snipe was observed in the Bronx, May 17; 
at Long Beach, May 31 (Matacheski, Her- 
bert, and Kassoy, also independently by 
C. H. Rogers and others). One and two 
Lesser Yellow-legs were noted at Hunt’s 
Point, The Bronx, May 6 to 10, direct com- 
parison with the Greater being obtained in 
every case. Other reports indicate that this 
species has been less scarce than usual in 
spring. On May 23, at Long Beach, J. and 
R. Kuerzi satisfactorily identified an adult 
plumaged Hudsonian Godwit. 

In Westchester County, R. R. Coles ob- 
tained a long list of early arrival dates, 
notable among them, Crested Flycatcher 
and Bobolink, April 28; Indigo-bird, Blue- 
winged and Chestnut-sided Warblers, April 
26; Redstart, April 27. Another observer 
(Sereno Stetson) noted 2 Chimney Swifts at 
Armonk, Westchester County, April 18. 
At Englewood, N. J., the following were 
noted on April 26: Whippoorwill, Chestnut- 
sided Warbler, Redstart, Wood-Thrush, 
Veery (Griscom and others). 

An adult Yellow-crowned Night Heron 
was encountered at Baldwin, L. I., on May 3, 
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by K. W. Baasch and E. W. Gunther, where 
it remained for several days about a patch of 
swampy woods on the edge of the marsh. A 
pair of Northern Phalaropes is reported at 
the Dycker Heights (Brooklyn) marsh, May 
27 (Hix and-Nathan). A Short-billed Marsh 
Wren in song, on the beach marshes at 
Mastic, L. I., April 18 (J. H. Baker and J. T. 
Nichols), adds a species for that locality and 
furnishes an interesting spring arrival date. 

The Linnean Society’s study of Warblers 
at Wyanokie, N. J., by means of banding, 
was resumed this spring by Carter and How- 
land. A male Brewster’s Warbler, No. 48866, 
has returned and has a nest (situated some 
50 yards from that of two years ago, the 
nearest previous site) which contained four 
eggs on June 13 (Carter and Bruestle); it is 
mated, as usual, to a female Golden-wing but 
not to its mate of last year, which was 
banded. The first return of a young bird 
banded in previous years (band being placed 
on the right leg in young, the left leg in 
adults), a male Golden-wing with some yel- 
low on the breast, was observed May 30 
(Howland). Unfortunately, this individual 
seems not to have remained in the immediate 
vicinity to nest, making it impossible to fol- 
low its history or determine its exact identity, 
by recapture. On May 24, a banded female 
Hooded Warbler (almost certainly the same 
individual) was back at the same station as 
in previous years (Mr. and Mrs. Carter), 
apparently mated to a different male (its 
mate of last year having been banded).— 
J.T. Nicnots, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—Weather con- 
ditions during the period have been normal 
for the last two weeks in April, cool for May, 
and extremely hot for June. The daily 
weather record for the first week in June was 
as follows: June 1, 91°; June 2, 98°; June 3, 
96°; June 4, 98°; June 5, 100°; June 6, 100°; 
June 7, 98°. This protracted hot spell broke 
all previous records. Over a hundred deaths 
occurred in Philadelphia as a result of the 
heat. The only indication the birds gave of 
feeling the heat was by going about their 
daily routine with open beaks and drooping 
wings. 

The Warbler and Thrush migration, with 
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the exception of a rather early wave Apzil 26, 
following a hot day, was somewhat late, 
the bulk of the birds passing through from 
May 17 to 24. Rare and unusual Warblers 
seemed for the most part lacking. 

A list made by Mr. Gillespie, April 26, in- 
cludes Crested Flycatcher, Redstart, Wood 
Thrush Parula and Black-throated Green 
Warblers. Black and White Warblers were 
noted by him May 19 and the Yellow Warb- 
ler May 20. 

Mr. Pumyea observed 66 species on May 
10 at Mt. Holly, N. J., and a combined list 
of ror, including the English Sparrow, was 
made on May 17 by Messrs. Yoder and 
Gaede, Pumyea and Potter, working in two 
groups. Yoder and Gaede worked the Ranco- 
cas Creek from the Delaware River to Mt. 
Holly, N. J., while Pumyea and Potter 
worked the same creek from New Lisbon, 
N. J., to Mt. Holly, N. J. The total distance 
covered was about 20 miles. This list in- 
cluded a Black Tern, Wood Duck, Ruddy 
Duck, and Dowitcher (Yoder and Gaede); a 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, a Woodcock with 
young able to fly, and a Black Duck with 
young (Pumyea and Potter). Seventeen 
species of Warblers were noted, none of 
which were rare. As usual, some of the com- 
monest birds were not seen or heard. Mr 
Pumyea, after nightfall, went to a point 
where he had heard the Whippoorwill for 
several consecutive evenings, and though he 
waited far into the night, Mr. Whippoor- 
will failed to ‘whip.’ 

As an example of the lateness of some of 
the migrants, Olive-backed and Gray- 
cheeked Thrushes, Canada, Wilson’s Black- 
throated Green; Magnolia, Black-poll, Bay- 
breasted, and Nashville Warblers were noted 
by Mr. Yoder along the Wissahickon Creek, 
Philadelphia, May 24. He also reports two 
pairs of Bobolinks and two pairs of Upland 
Plover at Tinnicum, Bucks County, Pa., 
May 31. 

The coastal migration of shore-birds was 
about normal as to most species. Greater 
Yellow-legs were extremely abundant and 
the Hudsonian Curlew were noted in excep- 
tionally large numbers. A rather interesting 
group of shore-birds were still present at 
Cape May, N. J., May 30—White-rumped 
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Sandpiper, 2; Semi-palmated Sandpiper, 20; 
Greater Yellow-legs, 1; Spotted Sandpiper, 
5, Sanderling, 30; Knot, 6; Dowitcher, 1; 
Killdeer, 10; Semipalmated Plover, 2; Piping 
Plover, 1; Turnstone, 5. 

Barn Owl No. 204477, banded in 1924 by 
Gillespie, has occupied the same nest and 
again hatched out seven young, as in 1924. 

A pleasing feature of the late migration 
was the unusual number of singing Olive- 
backed Thrushes heard by different obser- 
vers. One was heard here at Collingswood, 
N. J., every morning from May 18 to May 
23, the music increasing in volume daily.— 
JuLian K. Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 


WasHINGTON REGION.—The movements 
of birds during April and May, 1925, in the 
region about Washington, D. C., showed 
much of interest. Following a mild April, 
excepting parts of the latter half of the 
month, the weather of May was cooler than 
usual, although interspersed with a few hot 
days. The winter resident birds from the 
north did not to any considerable extent take 
advantage of the cool weather to remain 
south much longer than ordinarily, although 
the Ring-billed Gull, which usually departs 
about April 21, was observed up to May 14; 
and likewise the Junco, which leaves us about 
May 1, and which never has remained here 
beyond May 17, stayed this year until May 
14. Furthermore, the Savanna Sparrow, 
the latest previous record of which is May 12, 
1918, was observed this year on May 14, 
thus breaking by two days its record of 
spring stay in this vicinity. 

The spring migration as a whole was rather 
peculiar in that the well-marked waves that 
ordinarily characterize it either did not ma- 
terialize at all or were so slight as to be neg- 
ligible. The birds moved rather in a more or 
less steady stream with only slight fluctu- 
ations from late April to May 25. It might be 
said that the height of the migration this 
year was reached between May 15 and 20, 
although this was by no means as well 
marked as is usually the case. Furthermore, 
the first individual of many species arrived 
very early, but the bulk of most of such 
species was much delayed, and in some cases 
came very gradually, while others, particu- 
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larly transients such as the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, passed through in two or three 
days. Thus, opportunities for observation, 
particularly for noting a large number of 
species on any single day, were much more: 
limited than in normal years. 

Among the early arrivals were several 
species that appeared earlier than previously 
indicated by our records. These were the 
Blue-winged Warbler, reported on April 23 
by Mrs. T. M. Knappen, the earliest pre- 
vious record for which is April 24, 1917; the 


Nashville Warbler, seen on April 20 by How- 


ard Ball, three days earlier than its previous 
record of April 23, 1918; the Yellow-throated 
Warbler, noted on April 4, at Dyke, Va., by 
Miss Katharine H. Stuart, an advance of one 
day over its previously earliest record of 
April 5, 1910; and the Greater Yellow-legs, 
seen on April 5 at Four Mile Run, Va., by 
Edmund Platt, which breaks by three days 
its earliest previous record of April 8, 1917. 
In addition, the Parula Warbler, seen on 
April 11, at Dyke, Va., by Howard Ball, 
equals for the species the earliest previous 
record of April 11, 1920; as does also that of 
the Worm-eating Warbler seen by the same 
observer at Oakes, Va., on April 25, since the 
earliest previous record of that bird is April 
25, 1908. The Lesser Yellow-legs, also seen 
on April 5 at Four Mile Run, Va., by Edmund 
Platt, is the earliest record that we have, 
with the single exception of one seen on 
March 12, 1906, which is considerably earlier 
than the next earliest previous record of 
April 12, 1878. The Golden-winged Warbler, 
too, seen by Howard Ball on April 25 at 
Dyke, Va., was much ahead of time, being 
within a single day of its earliest previous 
record of April 24, 1924. The following spe- 
cies likewise appeared from four to eleven 
days ahead of their average: American 
Osprey, Whippoorwill, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Baltimore Oriole, Grasshopper 
Sparrow, Scarlet Tanager, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Black and White Warbler, Tennessee Warb- 
ler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Blackburnian 
Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Black-throated 
Blue Warbler, Hooded Warbler, Maryland 
Yellow-throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, Wood Thrush, and Olive 
backed Thrush, 
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Some species, however, were late in put- 
ting in their appearance, but in these cases 
there may have been some particular reason. 
Such were: the Nighthawk, which was not 
reported until May 11, although it was due 
on May 3;the Barn Swallow, first seen on 
April 18, although it normally arrives about 
April 12; the Brown Thrasher, which ap- 
peared on April rz instead of April 3, as 
expected; the Yellow Palm Warbler, first 
seen on April 15, although its average date 
is April 8; and the Northern Water-thrush, 
which was apparently delayed until May 
13, although it commonly appears about 
April 20. 

A few species have been more abundant 
this spring than usual; these include the 
Maryland Yellow-throat, Yellow Palm War- 
bler, Golden-winged Warbler, and Scarlet 
Tanager. On the other hand, the spring 
migration has been noted for the large num- 
ber of transients, and apparently some sum- 
mer residents as well, that have been much 
below their normal numbers, indicating that 
the bulk of such migrants either passed by 
Washington entirely on their way up the 
main migration route along the Atlantic 
coast or passed over this area without stop- 
ping. Among the species that were thus con- 
spicuously less numerous than ordinarily 
were the Least Flycatcher, Acadian Fly- 
catcher, Traill’s Flycatcher, Purple Martin, 
Tree Swallow, Barn Swallow, Migrant Shrike, 
Bobolink, Worm-eating Warbler, Nashville 
Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Bay-breasted 
Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, 
Cape May Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Wil- 
son’s Warbler, Gray-cheeked Thrush, Olive- 
backed Thrush, and Wilson’s Thrush. 

Very few Hawks have this spring been 
noted in the region about Washington, but 
their scarcity is due probably to the unrea- 
soning prejudice on the part of man which 
has recently led to the great destruction of so 
many of these friends of the agriculturist. 

Among the interesting birds that have been 
seen this spring is the Blue Grosbeak, always 
a rare bird in this vicinity, which was noted 
by Howard Ball, at Arlington Farm, Va., a 
short distance from Washington, on May 3. 
Still more remarkable, seven individuals were 
observed on this date in the same locality. 
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An idea of breeding dates for three species 
follows: a nest of the Mourning Dove con- 
taining two eggs was found on April 19. near 
Spring Hill, Va., by E. A. Preble; a nest of 
the Tufted Titmouse, on May 9, near Mount 
Vernon, Va., containing half-fledged young, 
was discovered by an Audubon Society party; 
and young Mockingbirds, just out of the nest, 
were reported on May 9, by Dr. T. S. Palmer. 
—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 

PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGIon.—Temper- 
ature, except for a cool three weeks in May, 
has been normal. The unseasonably cold 
spell throughout the rest of the country 
about May 23 gave a low temperature here 
of 51°. Rainfall during the whole period has 
been very deficient. 

The only migratory movement probably 
traceable directly to the influence of the 
weather was the very early departure of the 
Lesser Yellow-legs, April 26, and of the 
Solitary Sandpiper, which left unnoted some 
time late in April. Both of these species 
usually remain here until late in May 
whenever there is water in the ponds and 
fields. 

An item of particular interest, which came 
to my attention just too late to be included 
in my report for the last period, is the oc- 
currence of the Nonpareil, or Painted Bunt- 
ing, recorded by Miss Isabelle Ingraham on 
April 12. This species is known to occur in 
eastern Florida and also in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, but I have searched for it here for 
a number of years in vain. 

My notes on the arrival of the second wave 
of migrants across the Gulf from Yucatan are 
unusually brief—a long succession of clear 
nights and mornings during the latter half 
of April and the first week of May allowed the 
little voyagers to pass inland unseen, leaving 
only a few stragglers to tantalize observers 
on the coast. Redstarts, seldom noted in 
spring, were first seen on April 21; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, April 26; Black-billed Cuckoo, 
May 2 (my only spring record in this region); 
Veery, May 2; Bay-breasted Warbler, May 
3; and Rose-breasted Grosbeak, May s. 
Least Terns were first seen on April 28, the 
earliest that I have ever noted them. Black 
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Terns, usually present in small numbers in 
the spring, did not appear at all this year. 

The Pied-billed Grebe was last seen on 
April 19, more than a week before its usual 
date of departure. The White-throated 
Sparrow, on the other hand, stayed several 
days later than I have ever before noted it, 
and was last seen on May 3. Herring Gulls 
occurred daily through April 26, about their 
average date of departure, then one in im- 
mature plumage was seen on May 8 and 
another on May 30. My only record of the 
occurrence of the Cedar Waxwing in this 
region this year is for a small flock seen on 
April 22. A Magnolia Warbler, seen on May 
13, equals my latest previous record for this 
rare spring migrant. Other dates of de- 
parture, about normal, are: Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, April 21; Myrtle Warbler, April 22; 
Wilson’s Snipe, April 26; Scarlet Tanager 
and Catbird, May 3; Black and White 
‘Warbler and Black-throated Green Warbler, 
May 4; Ring-billed Gull, May 5; Veery, May 
6; Redstart, May 9; Barn Swallow, May 10; 
Semipalmated Plover, May 12; and Bona- 
parte’s Gull, May 18. 

Nesting of many species was well advanced 
at the -eginning of the period, and the fol- 
lowing dates come within the normal nesting 
seasons of the various species: Southern Blue 
Jay, nest with fresh eggs, April 26, and .an- 
other with newly hatched young, May 31; 
Mourning Dove, fresh eggs, April 26; Pine 
Warbler, young just out of nest, April 26; 
Bluebird, feeding young in nest, April 26; 
Brown Thrasher, young just out of nest, 
May 1; Mockingbird, young just out of nest, 
May 4; Crested Flycatcher, five fresh eggs, 
May 12; Florida Nighthawk, one egg laid, 
May i2, nest with two heavily incubated 
eggs, May 13, other nests on May 31 and 
June 5; Southern Flicker, six heavily in- 
cubated eggs, May 13; Florida Red-wing, 
three fresh eggs, June 3; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, feeding young in nest, June 14. A 
visit to a nesting colony of Least Terns on 
May 30 showed seven nests with two eggs 
each and four with but one egg. On another 
visit, on June 3, twenty-seven nests were 
found, and, to judge from the number of 
birds in the air, many others escaped notice. 
Two eggs seem to be the full complement in 
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this colony, but in another colony a few 


miles to the eastward, sets of three have 


been found in former years. Cuban Snowy 
Plovers, usually rare, were positively common 
near the Tern colony, and from their anxiety 
were evidently nesting; Wilson’s Plovers were 
also present in small numbers, but a careful 
search failed to reveal nests of either species. 

Interesting sidelights on the visits to the 
Tern colony were: two Caspian Terns, which, 
to my surprise, I find to be easily distin- 
guishable from the Royal Tern in flight, 
even at medium distances; the only American 
Egret I have ever seen in this region; and a 
Frigate Bird in adult plumage. Brown 
Pelicans, usually rare or absent at this time 
of year, were seen in some numbers. All of 
them were flying in a westerly direction 
along the beach just after sunset, and it is 
not unlikely that there is a small nesting 
colony at some point along the Alabama 
coast. 

The volume of bird music is on the decline 
at the end of the period and only a few species 
are still singing with any regularity. These 
include Meadowlark, Orchard Oriole, Car- 
dinal, White-eyed Vireo, Prothonotary War- 
bler, Pine Warbler, Southern Yellow-throat, 
Mockingbird, and Carolina Wren. Other 
species heard occasionally are Alabama 
Towhee, Parula Warbler, Brown Thrasher, 
and Tufted Titmouse. 

On a short trip inland to the great swamp 
of the Escambia River, June 14, three species 
that I have regarded heretofore only as 
transients were heard in song. They were 
Red-eyed Vireo, Hooded Warbler, and Wood 
Thrush. There is hardly room for doubt, 
now, that all three species breed sparingly in 
this region. Four Mississippi Kites, a 
regular but rare breeder here, were seen 
circling high over the swamp.—FRancis M. 
Weston, U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. 


PirrspurcH Recion.—A series of warm 
days about the middle of April caused the 
buds to develop rapidly and the countryside 
became resplendent with wild flowers. These 
days were the beginning of a period of warm 
weather which developed a thunderstorm and 
cyclone of considerable extent on April io. 
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This was followed by a week of rapidly 
rising temperature that reached well toward 
90° by the end of the week. By the 26th the 
apple trees were in full bloom and by May 1 
most of the trees in this section were in 
summer leaf. The month of May brought 
lower temperatures and many rainy days 
until the middle of the month, when the 
temperature went up again, to take a sudden 
drop to freezing following hail- and thunder- 
storms on May 23 and 24. On the night of 
the 24th considerable snow fell throughout 
the district. Warm days followed this, with 
several days the fore part of June on which 
all records at the station of the Weather 
Bureau at Pittsburgh were shattered and 
the populace found the heat almost unbear- 
able. In keeping with the topsy-turvy 
weather conditions this spring in this section, 
the second week in June brought lower 
temperatures with one day on which the 
record for an individual day of low tempera- 
ture was broken. At this writing (June 14) 
normal hot weather again prevails. 

The usual list of migrating Warblers seen 
in this region seems to be curtailed this 
season, observers generally reporting that 
they have not seen several species in the 
usual numbers. Some attribute this to the 
early coming of the leaves on the trees making 
it difficult to see birds at the time when these 
Warblers are passing through. Others feel 
that they were here and, somehow, passed on 
without being recorded; perhaps, because 
weather conditions were bad on the occasion 
of several field trips whose object was to find 
Warblers. The cold weather following hail- 
and thunder-storms in the latter part of May 
came when several of these parties were out, 
and they report that only a few scattered 
individuals were seen. No one, however, 
advances the opinion that this year the 
Warblers traveled northward over a new 
route, forsaking western Pennsylvania. 

That the Starling is here to stay in this 
region is well established, several of these 
birds having been seen at widely scattered 
points throughout the district by different 
observers. Nesting is reported at Edgewood 
and at Forest Hills. 

Bob-white and the Ring-necked Pheasant 
are present in increased numbers, due, 
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probably, to the extensive interest that has 
been aroused throughout the state to en- 
courage and protect these species which is 
largely due to the work of the State Game 
Commission. The countryside in all direc- 
tions rings with the call of the Bob-white all 
day long. While they are heard in the out- 
lying portions of large communities, to see 
them it is necessary to go farther out. The 
Ring-necked Pheasants are much more fear- 
less and can be seen with ease in even our 
suburbs, and some have been reported seen 
in city parks where there is a good bit of 
area of small trees and bushes. 

The early coming of warm days apparently 
advanced: the season over previous years. 
F. L. Homer reports the finding of a nest of 
the Killdeer, near Aspinwall, on April 13, 
with four eggs in it. These eggs, however, 
did not hatch but disappeared, one at a 
time, on successive days. The birds then 
abandoned the nest. He also advises of the 
hatching of a brood of Killdeer at Greenville 
on June 10, which indicates a broad nesting 
period for this species. The Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak was first seen-in this section on 
April 26, which is about one week earlier than 
previous seasons. On this date unusually 
large lists were reported of birds not pre- 
viously recorded. It seemed as if a horde of 
migrants arrived on that date. 

On May 3, Jesse L. Jones and party had a 
rare treat for so far inland when they saw, 
at Clinton Pond, in Allegheny County, a 
Pectoral Sandpiper and a Red-backed Sand- 
piper. They also saw at the same place the 
Greater Yellow-legs and the Wilson’s Snipe. 
In their list of birds seen along Raccoon 
Creek, about 4 miles to the west, on the same 
day, are included the Spotted Sandpiper, 
Golden-winged Warbler, Chat, Indigo Bunt- 
ing, Maryland Yellow-throat, Crested Fly- 
catcher, White-crowned Sparrow, Veery, and 
Yellow-throated Vireo. 

Arrival dates of species first observed 
during this present period recorded by the 
local Audubon Society include: White- 
throated Sparrow, April 16; Olive-backed 
Thrush, Gray-cheeked Thrush, Grasshopper 
Sparrow, and Catbird, April 17; Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, Purple Martin, Barn Swallow, 
Rough-winged Swallow, Myrtle Warbler, 
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Black-throated Green’ Warbler, Black and 
White Warbler, House Wren, and White- 
crowned Sparrow, April 19; Baltimore Oriole 
and Wood Thrush, April 24; Kingbird, Oven- 
bird, Yellow Warbler, Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, Warbling Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Indigo Bunting, Bobolink, Kentucky War- 
bler, Cerulean Warbler, Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, and Connecticut Warbler, April 26; 
Maryland Warbler, Golden-winged Warbler, 
and Crested Flycatcher, May 2; Magnolia 
Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Worm-eat- 
ing Warbler, Scarlet Tanager, and Yellow- 
breasted Chat, May 3; Swamp Sparrow, May 
9; Parula Warbler, May 12; Bay-breasted 
Warbler, Blackpelt Warbler, Canadian War- 
bler, and Wilson’s Warbler May 16. 

At Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, in the 
northwestern corner of Pennsylvania, Frank 
Ellaire and a party observed Bald-headed 
Eagles nesting in the center of the island 
where the vegetation is very wild. They saw 
eight of them roosting at one time. These 
Eagles feed upon fish at the borders of the 
island. On several occasions, when one of 
these birds came to feed alone, a Marsh 
Hawk chased it away from the feeding- 
ground and pursued it fiercely until the 
Eagle was back at the center of the island 
among its fellows, when the Marsh Hawk 
would beat a strategic retreat.—SIDNEY 
Eastwoop, Pitisburgh, Pa. 


OBERLIN (OHIO) REGIOoN.—Although the 
first half of the spring migration in the 
Oberlin region is usually readily divisible into 
several distinct waves, the last half cannot 
be so easily analyzed in this way. The 
number of distinct waves are fewer, but this 
is compensated for by each wave containing 
a large number of species and being extended 
over long periods. This year there were 
seven waves discernible during the first part 
of the migration, while there were only four 
major ones during the latter part. 

The eighth wave of the spring came on 
April 19. In this were included Lesser 
Yellow-legs, House Wrens; White-throated, 
Savannah, and the rare Henslow’s Sparrows 
Pine and Blue-winged Warblers, and Oven- 
birds. 

The ninth wave was a large one and ex- 
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tended from about the 23d~to the 27th, 
although it is probable that most of the 
species came on the 24th and 25th. Accord- 
ing to weather reports, the 24th was the 
hottest April 24 ever recorded in this region. 
The thermometer reached 88° on this day. 
A few characteristic species of this wave 
were the Baltimore and Orchard Orioles, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, Green Heron, 
Yellow and Palm Warblers, Northern Yel- 
low-throat, Crested Flycatcher, Common 
and Caspian Terns, Sora, Kingbird, Semi- 
palmated and Piping Plovers, and Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher. A Philadelphia Vireo (Lynds 
Jones) was also recorded, and a single 
White-crowned Sparrow was seen. 

The tenth wave, or the characteristic wave 
of early May, came about May 3. The 
Warbling Vireo and Bobolink almost always 
characterize this wave, as they did this year. 
Other species seen were: Bay-breasted War- 
bler, Veery, Black Tern, Lincoln Sparrow, 
Black-bellied Plover, Least Sandpiper, and 
Sanderling. The weather during this period 
was decidedly cool and rainy. 

The second week of May also brought 
much cold and rain, so that the bird move- 
ment was not very conspicuous. On May 10, 
two notable records were obtained in Double- 
crested Cormorant and Bohemian Waxwing 
(M. L. Grant)—the latter is notable not only 
on account of its rarity but also because of 
the late date on which it was found. 

The eleventh wave was the big one of the 
year, consisting of the Warblers, Flycatchers, 
Thrushes, Sandpipers, and Sparrows which 
usually come at the high crest of the mi- 
gration tide. The wave stretched over 
several days, but most of the species were in 
the region by the 17th. The Yellow-bellied 
and Olive-sided Flycatchers and Golden 
Plover constitute the most unusual records 
of the period. The height of the migration 
or the time when the birds were passing 
through in their greatest numbers seemed to 
come on the roth and zoth. 

The last part of the month brought great 
extremes in temperature. The 24th was re- 
ported as being the coldest May 24 in the last 
fifty-four years, while the 31st was the 
hottest last day of May for a like period. 
This hot period drove practically all the 
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migrants north as only a few stragglers were 
in evidence during the first week in June. 

To review and carry on the analogy 
started in the last number, we see that the 
first wave this-year when compared with that 
of last year was about a month early, while 
by the middle of April the migration had 
become normal. The last part of the mi- 
gration, evidently due to the almost pro- 
hibitive weather conditions, ran behind 
time. The big Warbler wave averaged about 


seven or eight days later than the corres-- 


ponding one of last year. The height of the 
migration, as far as numbers are concerned, 
was not more than two days behind, how- 
ever. The migration then speeded up and 
passed through much faster than last year, 
for fewer stragglers could be found au the 
last few days of the month. 

The movement of the winter birds South 
was a good deal later than normal, as might 
be expected. The Brown Creeper stayed 
until May 18, the Junco until the 17th, and 
the Golden-crowned Kinglet and Winter 
Wren until the 16th. The usual departing 
date for all of these is the first few days of 
the month. The Tree Sparrow and Red- 
breasted Nuthatches, however, left unusually 
early.—S. CHARLES KENDEIGH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—The unseasonably 
warm weather of March and early April 
which had stimulated plant and animal life 
to premature activity, was interrupted by a 
brief cold spell in the third week of April, 
during which some 4 inches of snow fell up 
at Duluth on the 19th. This was followed 
quickly in southern Minnesota by “the hot- 
test April day in twelve years” on the 22d. 
From this time the average daily tempera- 
ture declined and the last few days of April 
and most of May were as unseasonably cool 
as the early spring had been unseasonably 
warm. Frosty nights prevailed over much 
of the state, and considerable damage re- 
sulted to fruit and berry crops, even as far 
south as the Iowa line. On May 6 the tem- 
perature fell, at Duluth, to 25°, the lowest 
May record in many years. In the very 
midst of this cool weather came a short 
torrid spell with temperatures of 99° to 100° 
from Minneapolis southward on the 22d, 
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breaking all previous records for May heat. 
Immediately following this came again — 


_ heavy frosts as far south as Albert Lea and a 


considerable fall of snow in the Lake Superior 
region. In spite of the cool nights, May 
closed with wild vegetation advanced much 
beyond normal over most of the state but 


_ just emerging from wintery conditions in the - 


northeastern angle where the early warm 
weather had not been felt—here the trees _ 
were just coming into leaf and the early 
spring blossoms appearing on Memorial Day 
while Minneapolis was experiencing the hot- 
test Memorial Day on record. June thus far 
has followed the spring type of weather and 
has been both cold and hot. Four intensely 
warm days from the 4th to the 7th’were fol- 
lowed by almost freezing temperatures—32° 
in central Minnesota and a light frost at 
Moorhead on the roth. 

Since the middle of May the western and 
southern portions of Minnesota, in common 
with neighboring states, have been visited by 
repeated terrific storms of tornadic and occa- 
sionally cyclonic violence, accompanied by 
torrential rains and often-by heavy falls of 
hail. These great storms have wrought im- 
mense damage not only in the widespread 
wrecking of man’s belongings but also in the 
sad havoc that has resulted in the hardwood 
forests of the state. The floods that accom- 
panied the great downpours of rain raised 
the streams and rivers in some parts of the 
state many feet above the normal, and the 
rushing torrents swept the lowlands leaving 
destruction and devastation in their paths. 
Few parts of the state have escaped some 
effects of these storms, and the death-toll of 
animal life has unquestionably been enor- 
mous. Countless thousands of birds and 
their nests must have been destroyed by the 
tornados, the hail, or the water. The season 
was just right for the inundation of nests 
placed on or near the ground. Word from 
Lake Minnetonka states that great damage 
was done to the Great Blue Heron rookery 
in the upper lake, scores of the big nests 
having been blown from the tree-tops, many 
young birds killed, and some adults killed or 
injured. 

Thus the season has been marked through- 
out by great and sudden changes and condi- 


tions far from normal. It has on the whole 
been a bad season for bird-life. 


The outstanding features of the bird mi- 


gration this spring have been the general 
-scarcity of almost all species as to indivi- 
duals and the nearly entire absence of 
the usual large “bird waves.’ The May 
migrants, coming rather late, seemed to just 
drift by in scattered fashion and small num- 
bers which made their observation uncertain 
-and difficult, increased in no small measure 
by the fact that the trees were clothed in 
-dense foliage previous to their arrival. Mr. 
Rosenwinkel, of St. Paul, was the only one to 
report a considerable Warbler movement, 
stating that “On-May 21 the ‘Warbler Wave’ 
was in full swing. I saw 17 species in Como 
Park on that date, most of them being abun- 
dant.”” The same observer, commenting on 
the general character of the migration, says: 
“All birds due to arrive in the first half 
of May were late, while those due in the first 
half of April were earlier than usual. I pre- 
sume this was due to the prematurely warm 
April and the cold May.” - F. W. Com- 
mons, reporting from his trapping station on 
Lake Minnetonka, comments on the general 
scarcity of birds of all species throughout 
the season, the results of trapping this year 
having been far below the figures of the last 
two seasons. : 

For most of the data for the following 
calendar, grateful acknowledgment is due to 
the same persons mentioned in the last 
chapter. 

April 15. Red-breasted Merganser, nest 
of Ring-necked Pheasant with 11 eggs. First 
wild strawberries in bloom. 16th. Yellow- 
headed Blackbird, first female Red-winged 
Blackbirds. 28th. Brewer’s Blackbird. Wil- 
lows, lilacs, and box elders now thick with 
leaves. 20th. Last Fox Sparrows. 21st. Les- 
ser Yellow-legs (last May 28), Brown 
Thrasher, last Hermit Thrush. Missouri 
currant (cultivated) in bloom. 22d. Tow- 
hee, Barn Swallow, Robins nesting. First 
plum trees, box elders, and garden red currant 
in bloom. 23d, Black Tern (common May 
10), Solitary Sandpiper (last, May -21), 
Savannah Sparrow, Bank Swallow, Orange- 
crowned Warbler (last, May 16), Palm Warb- 
ler (last, May 16). Red and bur oaks are 
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pink and green with the early leaves and 
blossoms; all vegetation has made rapid 
progress in the last two days. 24th. Louisi- 
ana Water Thrush. 25/h. Chimney Swift, 
Pectoral Sandpiper (large flocks at Waseca, 
May 2; last, May 21), large flocks of Coots in 
open lakes with many Lesser Scaups, Sparrow 
Hawk nesting, last Brown Creepers, last 
Golden-crowned Kinglets. In bloom: Can- 
ada and yellow violets, blue cohosh, greater 
bellwort, early meadow rue, false Solomon’s 
seal (stellata), red cherry; the red maples are 
gorgeous with their dark red early leaves and 
bracts and crimson flower clusters, and the 
meadows are golden with marsh marigolds. 
26th. Sora, Lark Sparrow, White-breasted 
Nuthatch nesting. Prickly ash and ironwood 
in bloom. 27th. Florida Gallinule, Spotted 
Sandpiper, Field Sparrow, Broad-winged 
Hawk, Long-billed Marsh Wren, last Juncos 
(at Fargo, May 13). 20th. Flock of 75 Ruddy 
Ducks in Lake Harriet (Swedenborg). Apple 
trees in full bloom. 30th. Greater Yellow- 
legs (last, May 10), Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
large flight of Bonaparte’s Gulls. 

May 1. Virginia Rail, Upland Plover (3 
near Owatonna), Short-billed Marsh Wren, 
Lincoln Sparrow (last, May 23), Grinnell’s 
Water-Thrush (last, May 29), a Cardinal’s 
nest at Owatonna (female had been incuba- 
ting for one week). 2d. Green Heron, nest 
with eggs of Chipping Sparrow. Blue phlox 
in bloom. 3d. Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, last Tree Sparrows. 
4th. Wood Thrush, Black and White Warb- 
ler. In bloom: wild geranium, waterleaf, 
hoary puccoon, choke cherry, blue-eyed grass, 
bastard toad flax, wood sorrel, ground plum, 
and the first lilacs. 5th. Common Tern, 
Black-crowned Night Heron. 6th. Golden 
corydalis and long-flowered puccoon in 
bloom. 7h. Kingbird. Sth. Baltimore Oriole, 
young Killdeers, Solitary Sandpipers common 
from this date to the 15th. (Swedenborg). 
oth. Wilson’s Phalarope, Semipalmated 
Plover (frequent to end of month), Crested 
Flycatcher, Nashville Warbler, Yellow Warb- 
ler, Olive-backed Thrush (last, May 28). roth. 
Least Flycatcher, Catbird, Redstart, Black- 
throated Green Warbler, Tennessee Warbler 
(last, 29th), Magnolia Warbler (last, 27th). 
Blue-headed Vireo (last, 27th). 11th. Bobo- 
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link, Harris’s Sparrow, Red-eyed and Warb- 
ling Vireos, Blackburnian Warbler, Blackpoll 
Warbler (last, 27th), Gray-cheeked Thrush 
(last, 29th) Least Sandpiper, Goldfinch 
became common, Bluebird with young. 73th. 
White-crowned Sparrow, Yellow-throated 
Vireo, Cape May, Chestnut-sided and Bay- 
breasted Warblers, Maryland Yellow-throat, 
Parula Warbler (last, 25th), Wilson’s Warb- 
ler (last, 29th), last Ruby-crowned Kinglets. 
14th. Black-throated Blue Warbler, Hum- 
mingbird, Long-billed Dowitcher (several 
reported between this date and the aist), 
young Red-winged Blackbirds. Tartarian 
honeysuckle in bloom. 15th. Scarlet Tana- 
ger, Willow Thrush, Rough-winged Swallow, 
Cerulean Warbler (Mrs. Hayden), Canada 
Warbler (last, 28th), nest of Mourning Dove 
on ground with young. Wild honeysuckle 
(Lonicera) and pale bellwort (Oakesia) in 
bloom. 16th. Golden-winged Warbler. 17th. 
Nighthawk, nest of Green Heron with eggs 
(Commons). 18th. Indigo Bunting, Wood 
Pewee, young Grackles out of nest. 2oth. 
Orchard Oriole (usually rare here but re- 
ported this year by six observers), Yellow 
Warbler building. 2zst. Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, Mourning Warbler, last White- 
throated Sparrow and Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch. 22d. Black-billed and Yellow-billed 
Cuckoos. 23d. Alder Flycatcher, last Myrtle 
Warblers. 24th. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 
Caspian Tern, Red-backed Sandpiper. City 
gay with ‘bridal wreath’ (Spirza) now in full 
bloom. 25th. Nest of Brown Thrasher on 
ground with three eggs of owner and one of 
Cowbird, Catbird’s nest. Yellow-eyed grass, 
valerian, black haw, and painter’s brush in 
bloom. 26th. Semi-palmated Sandpiper. 
27th. House Wren, a flock of 15 Ruddy 
Turnstones seen by Mrs. Cook, an unusual 
occurrence in this vicinity. 28th. Northern 
Phalarope (Mrs. Davidson and others). 
goth. Dickcissel, Red-eyed Vireo’s nest com- 
pleted, nest of Black-billed Cuckoo, bird 
incubating. 3zst. Black-bellied Plover, a 
single bird seen by Mrs. Cook. 

June z. Canada anemone in bloom. Sth. 
Nest of Clay-colored Sparrow with four eggs, 
a small colony of Cliff Swallows in Ramsey 
County just north of St. Paul, the first en- 
countered hereabouts for a long time. 
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Reports have also been received from the 
following correspondents, to whom thanks are 
due, but space will permit the use in this con- 
nection of only a few additional notes and 
these have been chosen from widely sepa- 
rated localities: Mrs. W. S. Boyd, St. Paul; 
Miss Mary C. Juola, Campbell; Miss Olga 
Lakela, Fairmont; Miss Olive M. Muller, 
Winona; Mrs. J. A. Thabes, Brainerd; P. O. 
Fryklund, Roseau; Mr. and Mrs. Frost, Clo- 
quet; S. C. Swanson, Cannon Falls; Kenneth 
W. Angstman, Big Lake; Percival Narveson, 
Spring Grove; Alfred Peterson, Pipestone; 
Bernard Bailey. 

Mr. Peterson, in the southwestern corner 
of the state, reports that the shore-birds 
were well represented in the spring migration 
but that otherwise birds were rather scarce. 
From his full report are selected the following: 
April 77. Martin. zoth. Large flight of Snow, 
Blue, White-fronted, and Canada Geese. 
22d. Harris Sparrow. 24th. Semipalmated 
Plover, Hudsonian Godwit, 80 Blue Geese. 
26th. 20 Snow Geese. May 7. Arkansas 
Kingbird, Willet. Sth. Long-billed Dow- 
itcher, Stilt Sandpiper. -.gih. 25 Golden 
Plover. roth. Eared Grebe, 190 Wilson’s 
Phalaropes, White-rumped Sandpiper. 27¢h. 
6 Northern Phalaropes. 24th. 60 White Peli- 
cans, 3 Sanderlings, 4 Ruddy Turnstones. 
14 Black-bellied Plover, 16 Lark Buntings 
(the first seen there for many years). 

Mr. Narveson in the southeastern corner 
of the state reports the Whippoorwill on 
April 21 and the Baltimore Oriole, April 27. 

Mr. Fryklund near the northern boundary 
reports the first Martins there April 22. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frost, a few miles south- 
west of Duluth, report heavy frosts there 
until May 26. April rr. First frogs croaking. 
T2th. Trailing arbutus in bloom. 22d. Her- 
mit Thrush, White-throated Sparrow. May 
4. Hepatica in bloom. rzth. Willow Thrush. 
14th. Yellow violet in bloom, honey bees on 
willow blossoms. r5tk. Marsh marigold in 
bloom. 77th. Martin, House Wren. Red 
and sugar maples, juneberry, blueberry, and 
bearberry in bloom. 24th. Catbird, Olive- 
backed Thrush. 25th. Scarlet Tanager. 
June 5. Baltimore Oriole. 

The following notes may be of interest: 
Not a single observer reported a Pine Warb- 


ler this spring. It is usually fairly common 
and nests not far north. 

This is Dickcissel year in Minnesota. 
They came late in May and soon thereafter 
were abundant in all suitable places through- 
out the state. They are always present 
somewhere and may be locally common but 
never before in our experience have they 
appeared in such large numbers everywhere. 
On two occasions they were seen in the tops 
of trees, near fields, busily See | the leaf- 
eating caterpillars. 

Frank Gillis reports seeing a flock of 
Snow Buntings near Anoka on April 28 and 
29—a late date. 

A great migration of Broad-winged Hawks 
occurred in the western part of Minnesota in 
= the latter part of April. On the 21st and 22d 
of that month they appeared in Traverse 
and Grant Counties in immense numbers 
and aroused no little interest and specula- 
tion. At Wheaton, in Traverse County, they 
invaded the town, settling in the trees and 
a flying about over the buildings. The sur- 
2 rounding country is prairie and the tree 
claims about the farmhouses and villages 
afforded the only shelter. In a letter from 
Mr. Evander, of Wheaton, in response to an 
inquiry, he stated that a Crow-shooting con- 
test was in progress at the time, and that the 
hunters promptly turned their attention to 
the Hawks, bringing in some 1,500! It was 
estimated that altogether at least 3,000 of 
the Hawks were killed during the two days 
that the flight was in progress. Many were 
shot in the town, every one with a gun taking 
a part in the slaughter. At Herman, in 
Grant County, 18 miles east of Wheaton, 
similar conditions occurred, and it was stated 
that about 1,000 of the Hawks were shot here 
and in the vicinity. The excuse given for the 
killing was that the Hawks were catching the 
farmers’ chickens and the Prairie Chickens in 
the surrounding country. A similar flight, 
but southward, occurred last fall at Mound, 
Hennepin County. Frank Blair, Superinten- 
dent of the State Game Farm located near by, 
estimated that 10,000 Broad-wings passed 
over the farm, high in the air, during less than 
an hour’s time. It was toward night, and 
several hundred of the Hawks dropped down 
about the Game Farm and a few young 
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Pheasants were taken, resulting in the shoot- 
ing of ros of the Hawks. 

Man, however, is not the only vandal. 
Read the following from Mrs. Roy Hodson, 
of Anoka: “A little Chipping Sparrow has a 
nest in the tree just in front of the shack. 
Last evening a female Baltimore Oriole 
raided it and broke all the eggs. Then the 
little mother picked out all the shells and 
dropped them onto the ground. The Red- 
headed Woodpecker cleaned out the Blue- 
bird’s nest, eggs and all, just for pure mean- 
ness. And so the season’s tragedies begin!” 
—Tuos. S. Roserts, Director Zoological 
Museum,. University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


DeENvER Recion.—Summer bird-life in 
the lower altitudes of Colorado is pretty well 
established by this time (June 15); this year 
it seemed to have gotten fixed a bit earlier 
than usual. 

Miss Angeline M. Keen’s report, relating 
to the birds she has seen during the past two 
months near Colorado Springs, reflects a very 
representative summer bird population there. 
It is of unusual interest that she is able to 
report seeing several Long-tailed Chats. This 
Chat is not common in Colorado and really 
is rare about Denver, so one can be pleased 
to know enough are seen from time to time, 
and at various localities, to indicate its per- 
sistence in the state. Miss Keen’s immediate 
neighborhood supports a considerable num 
ber of interesting species, more than thirty 
being listed in her report covering the past 
eight weeks. As regards numbers, she says 
that the Robin and the Yellow Warbler vie 
with each other as to supremacy in numbers. 
Here in Denver the Robin is by far and large 
the most abundant resident in the summer, 
far more so than the Yellow Warbler. In 
Miss Keen’s location the Yellow-throat is 
about as common as is the Red-winged Black- 
bird, yet ordinarily, in suitable areas, this 
Blackbird is much commoner. It is of inter- 
est to note that Miss Keen seems not to have 
seen Vesper Sparrows, Lark Buntings, 
Horned Larks, Siskins, or Bluebirds, a fact 
illustrating how peculiar may be the distri- 
bution of common species. 


Mrs. Jesse Stephenson writes that at 
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Monte Vista, on June 5, Orioles, House 
Wrens, Yellow-throats, and White-crowned 
Sparrows were a week or ten days late in 
arriving in that part of the San Luis Valley; 
nevertheless the Yellow Warbler reached 
Monte Vista a week earlier than usual. All 
these species, whether early or late, were un- 
usually common there this spring, Mountain 
Bluebirds being especially so. What is also 
extremely satisfactory about Mrs. Stephen- 
son’s report is the fact that water-birds are 
“in still greater’ abundance about Monte 
Vista; it is highly gratifying to know that 
Phalaropes, Avocets and Rails are still not 
uncommon in the San Luis Valley, and more, 
it adds much to one’s zest over these water- 
birds to include in the list, another Glossy 
Ibis. The Rio Grande River seemingly makes 
a very easy and convenient highway for this 
Ibis to work northward from the subtropical 
lower reaches of the river. It may also do the 
same thing for the common Egret, which, 
Mrs. Stephenson reports, is now present in 
the neighborhood of her home area. 

Bird-life in the immediate vicinity of Den- 
ver has been, according to my observations 
during the past eight weeks, quite different 
from any similar period in many years. 
Only three species of Warblers have come 
under my notice here this spring, namely the 
Audubon’s, the Yellow-throat and the Yel- 
low Warbler, and since the last two are sum- 
mer residents, it is obvious that migrating 
Warblers seem to have been scarce. The 
usual waves of migrants of any sort have 
been conspicuous by their absence; this is the 
first spring that I can recall when I have seen 
but three individuals of the Thrushes during 
the spring migration. 

Two of these Thrushes were Audubon’s 
and the other an Olive-backed, the latter on 
April 24 and the former on April 29. Say’s 
Phcebes have been relatively common since 
April 25, as also have been Lark Sparrows, 
Vesper Sparrows, Brewer’s Blackbirds, and 
Bronzed Grackles. 

A very agreeable surprise occurred to me 
on April 26, when I detected a flock of more 
than thirty Pipits at Parker, a town on 
Cherry Creek, about 20 miles south of Den- 
ver. Pipits usually leave the vicinity of 
Denver late in March, and are to be found, as 
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a rule, only on the dry prairies, yet this flock 
was feeding on the shallow water-covered 
sand-flats of Cherry Creek as naturally as 
though they were Sandpipers. The date, 
location, and feeding actions of these Pipits 
were unique in my experience. The migrating 
Clay-colored Sparrow made but a brief visit 
to Denver this spring, as also did the Rock 
Wren, the first being noted only on April 28 
and May ro, and the second on April 28 and 
May 4. It has become, as it were, a game 
with me to detect species close to, or within, 
the business area of Denver. Hence my 
delight at seeing a Killdeer in Cherry Creek 
near the County Hospital, on May 23, the 
locality being not much over a half mile 
from Denver’s busiest district. Slate-colored 
and Gray-headed Juncos were noted in the 
city parks as late as April 29. It may be of 
interest to compare mutually the arrival 
dates of some different species at a few sep- 
arated localities in Colorado. The first 
Black-headed Grosbeak reached Grand Junc- 
tion on May 3, while at Denver its coming 
was delayed until the 6th. I saw in Denver no 
Arkansas Kingbirds until May 21, yet they 
appeared in Miss Copeland’s area as early as 
May 6, though not in large numbers. The 
first Hummingbirds reached Grand Junction 
on May 4, Denver May 9, and did not ap- 
pear at Monte Vista until May ar. 

Mrs. J. H. Weldon tells me that she first 
saw Bullock’s Oriole at Loveland this spring 
on May 15, while two days later it appeared 
in Denver; this Oriole is rather more common 
this season in Denver than usual. The Cat- 
bird and Brown Thrasher were both first 
noted at Loveland on May 15. I did not see 
the Catbird in Denver until four days after 
May 15, and the Thrasher has failed to come 
under my notice entirely this spring. The 
Lazuli Bunting seems to have been four days 
later in getting to Grand Junction, judging 
from Miss Copeland’s report, than in arriving 
at Denver, where I first saw it on May 3. 
Miss Copeland tells me that thousands of 
Violet-green Swallows lingered in the Grand 
Valley about June 1, yet the Barn Swallow 
came there much earlier (May 13). The first 
Yellow Warblers seen at Monte Vista by Mrs. 
Stephenson appeared on May 11, while I saw 
them in Denver on the oth. I saw no Wood 


Peewees in Denver until May 24, yet Miss 
Copeland saw them in Grand Junction on 
the 8th. This season has exhibited, up to date, 
a very noticeable increase in the Red-headed 
Woodpecker and Warbling Vireo population 
in Denver’s area. 

It was of unusual interest to me to find a 
pair of Evening Grosbeaks lingering in the 
neighborhood of my home until May 9; this 
is, I believe, the latest date I have recorded 
them from Denver. 

I am at a loss to understand why no 
Mourning Doves were seen at Grand Junc- 
tion before May 4, because they arrived in 
numbers in Denver as early as March 28. 

As one reviews the migration and arrivals 
in the various areas under observation by my 
correspondents and myself, the past two 
months seem to have exhibited extraordinary 
irregularities, and departures (early and late) 
from the averages of past years. I do not be- 
lieve that these are largely due to personal 
equations of the local observers as I am given 
to understand that more or less similar con- 
ditions have prevailed in other parts of the 
United States—W. H. Brercrotp, Denver, 
Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) REctIon.—The spring 
migration season, from April 15 to June 15, 
has been very normal in the Oregon district, 
in strong contrast to the number of unusual 
birds which were observed in the spring of 
1924. 

The later migrants arrived about on sched- 
ule time, and there were few unusual birds 
noted by any of the observers who have 
reported to me. On April 28 and 29 there 
was a considerable flight of Lutescent Warb- 
lers and Swallows, largely Northern Violet- 
green, over western Oregon. 

I was away from Portland the first few 
days in May, but by the 3d, when I returned, 
Yellow Warblers, Black-throated Gray Warb- 
lers, and Macgillivray’s Warblers were pre- 
sent in numbers. Yellow Warblers, in par- 
ticular, seemed to be conspicuous. 

The great flight of Audubon’s Warblers was 
during the latter part of April and was pretty 
well over by April 28, although a few mi- 
grants were found later. 

I was away from Portland most of the 
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month of May and consequently. was unable 
to get close check on the arriving migrants. 
On the 2oth, the day after my return, I saw the 
first young Blackbirds out of the nest in my 
locality. On May 30 the young Bluebirds in 
the nest-box at my home left the nest, and 
from that time on birds of various kinds ap- 
peared with increasing frequency. I noted 
young Audubon’s Warblers on June 8 and 
several bunches of young Towhees and Jun- 
cos on the oth. 

On June 6, a trip was made to the Colum- 
bia River bottoms, in the usual locality, by 
Stanley G. Jewett and myself, and we were 
very pleased to note the return of the colony 
of Red-eyed Vireos, discovered last year. 
There were at least six singing males in the 
colony at this time. 

Another interesting thing was the total ab- 
sence of Pacific Yellow-throats in this local- 
ity. We spent three to four hours going over 
a restricted brushy district very suitable to 
these birds and did not see or hear a single 
individual. In previous years this has been 
one of the most common and conspicuous 
nesting birds in this particular spot. 

The common birds in this locality this 
year were Yellow Warblers, Warbling Vireos, 
and Yellow-breasted Chats. About the 
usual number of other nesting birds were 
present. A few Band-tailed Pigeons were 
noted, but not as many as have previously 
come into these bottoms when the red elder- 
berries were ripe. 

Altogether it has been a normal, and, 
therefore, an uninteresting, bird migration 
that we have witnessed in western Oregon 
this year.—Ira N. GasrieLson, Portland, 
Ore. 


San Francisco Recion.—The number of 
cold, gray days and the several drenching 
rains that have made up the greater part of 
the period from April 15 to June 15 have 
apparently not altered the usual conditions 
of bird-life at this season. 

As is usually the case with departing birds, 
most of our winter visitors have slipped 
away so unobtrusively as to have left no 
recorded dates of departure. Cooper’s and 
Sharp-shinned Hawks and numbers of 
Golden-crowned Sparrows were seen in Berk - 
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eley on April 18, by Audubon Association 
observers; a last recorded date for the Hermit 
Thrush is April 22; varying sized flocks of 
Cedar Waxwings were observed more or less 
regularly on the campus at the University of 
California, Berkeley, from April 15 to 22. 

Of summer visitants, eight have been first 
observed on the University campus since the 
middle of April: Black-headed Grosbeak, 
April 19; Russet-backed Thrush, in song, 
May 1 (also heard calling for a few days pre- 
vious); Western Chipping Sparrow, May 4; 
Lazuli Bunting, May 12; Western Wood 
Pewee, May 18; Yellow and Pileolated Warb- 
lers, May 13. (These two Warblers were 
seen elsewhere some days earlier; here on the 
campus, between May 13 and May 19, a good 
many were to be seen and heard at one time 
in the trees along Strawberry Creek. After 
the latter date they apparently scattered out 
into various nesting areas, so that now only 
single birds are to be noted.) 

Here in the San Francisco Bay region, 
where migration movements are so incon- 
spicuous, every migrant is noted with inter- 
est. This year, migrating Western Tanagers 
have been abundant. They have lingered on 
the University campus for a month, from 
April 29 to May 27. Two successive days, 
May 1 and 2, flocks of Gulls were heard, so 
far overhead as to be out of sight, passing in 
a general northeasterly direction, probably 
going to inland waters for the breeding 
season. 

The only unusual occurrence that has come 
to attention is of a transient species, the Ash- 
throated Flycatcher. One individual was 
observed in a bay tree just outside the Mu- 
seum building on May 13. Either this or 
another individual was seen in a tree north 
of the old drill-ground on the campus on May 
19, by Audubon’ observers. 

Evidences and progress of nesting for the 
season are indicated somewhat by the fol- 
lowing notes, most of which come from Mrs. 
Ynez Mexia. April 19, a pair of Hutton’s 
Vireos were feeding young in upper Straw- 
berry Creek canyon (an Audubon Association 
record). May 2, a nest of Pine Siskin with 
nearly grown young was found in a cypress 
tree in Golden Gate Park. May 4, a time 
which marks the height of their song season, 
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many Nuttall’s Sparrows were noted “hur- 
riedly” darting over the grass after food to 
carry to nestlings. April 3, a Yellow Warb- 
ler’s nest with four eggs was found in Golden 
Gate Park The same nest, visited again on 
May 8, held eggs—whether these were the 
eggs of April 3 deserted, or another laying, is 
not determined. May 8, in Golden Gate 
Park, a number of Allen’s Hummingbird 
nests were visited. They were in all stages, 
from newly made nests to nests containing 
feathered young. 

A trip to Marin County, May 9, yielded 
nests with young of Western Bluebird and 
Willow Woodpecker, and nest with three 
eggs of Nuttall’s Sparrow. Another trip 
along the bay shore-line of Marin County, 
on June 7, found numbers of nesting Cliff 
Swallows and Red-winged Blackbirds. The 
nesting Redwings were jealously guarding 
their grain-field from presumed intruders, 
these being Crows. The Crows, intent on 
their own foraging, were making flights from 
a tree at one side of the field to some distant 
feeding-ground. Their line of flight crossed 
the Redwings’ grain field, and every time 
a Crow passed over, Redwing ‘guards? flew 
to attack, darting at and chasing the Crow 
until he had passed beyond the farther side 
of the field. 

Many bird-songs are still to be heard. 
Nuttall’s Sparrows are by far the most fre- 
quent singers, but Santa Cruz Song Sparrows, 
Yellow Warblers, Blackheaded Grosbeaks, 
and Russet-backed Thrushes are often heard. 

On the campus at Berkeley, within the 
past few days, both San Francisco Spurred 
and California Brown Towhees and Nuttall’s 
Sparrows have been seen feeding full-grown 
young, while many young Brewer’s Black- 
birds are now to be seen on the lawns. The 
first family of young California Jays left the 
nest on May rq and followed their parents 
about, calling for food for the next two weeks. 
Now that these youngsters have ceased teas- 
ing for food, Jaydomisagain quiet. Usually by 
this time of year the whole lower campus 
seems to be filled with raucous cries of 
young, but repeated walks fail to discover any 
other young. Whether this is due to fewer 
Jays or to delayed nesting on account of the 
late cold rains is not determined, 
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Another notable defection in bird-life on 
the lower campus is the absence of Lutescent, 
Yellow, and Pileolated Warblers, of Vigor’s 
and House Wrens. This is now the second 
year of the recently built Stadium which has 
cut across Strawberry Creek Canyon. Every 
one interested in the bird-life of the campus 
has speculated upon how much of a barrier 
the Stadium might be to the distribution of 
birds below the structure. That the present 
condition is due to this barrier seems possible; 
it will be interesting to see if succeeding years 
show a similar situation. ; 

That conditions are changing or shifting 
on the campus is undoubtedly true. For 
instance, whereas up to a few years ago Wren- 
tits came down to the lower campus for for- 
aging through the winter only, more recently 
they have been observed throughout the 
whole year, and a pair has sometimes nested 
between two of the main university buildings. 

Reports are meager upon the water-bird 
population, due to the absence of some ob- 
servers. Mrs. Mexia, on the trip to Marin 
County on May 9g, found one Dowitcher, 
many Red-backed and Western Sandpipers, 
a Killdeer, and Black-crowned Night Heron. 
At Tennessee Cove, in the same county, on 
June 7, a number of Brown Pelicans were 
watched as they flew along in duck-like V- 
formation. As many as ten were counted in 
one flock—MAarGarET W. WYTHE, Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology, University of California. 


Los ANGELES Recrion.—Light rains fell 
on April 20 and 22, and May 13 and 20, 
which, with temperatures slightly above the 
normal for the period, gave to vegetation a 
very marked and rapid growth and mantled 
the fields and hills with green. Wild flowers, 
long retarded, now burst into bloom, carpet- 
ing the burned areas in the mountains with 
color. June 3 and 5 brought the ‘latter rains,’ 
which filled out the ripening heads of wild 
oats and various grasses and weeds that soon 
began to attract the Linnets and draw them 
away from house-grounds to forage on the 
rich harvest of seeds. 

Grevillea trees bloomed about the middle 
of May, at least a fortnight later than last 
year, but nevertheless the Western Tana- 
gers, arriving in numbers April 13, dallied 
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about as long as the sweet _feast—lasted. 
Phainopeplas and Lazuli Buntings have 
been unusually abundant. Warblers, on the 
other hand, have appeared to be scarce, 
especially as compared with their abun- 
dance last year. Bank Swallows, which 
still nest in the seaward-facing cliffs at 
Long Beach, were found there April 16. 
Rough-winged Swallows are more than usu- 
ally numerous. 

A few days of very warm dry weather at 
this time started the Gambel’s Sparrows 
northward two days ahead of time. April 16 
they were singing about my garden as usual. ~ 
A careful watch was kept the 17th and 18th, 
but none was seen or heard. From the 19th 
to the 25th a single bird (on one date two in- 
dividuals), came in for food or water, as in 
former years. Pine Siskins were still in 
Hollywood May 1s. 

May 2, a locality in Griffith Park, where a 
pair of Blue Grosheaks and three pairs of 
Lazuli Buntings nested last year, was visited. 
As we approached, the songs of both species 
were heard. A pair of Grosbeaks and three 
male Buntings were seen. May 6, the female 
Blue Grosbeak was carrying nesting material 
into the thicket on the roadside bank where a 
family of three were reared last year. May 
11, three additional Blue Grosbeaks were 
seen, one afemale, and twelve Lazuli Bunt- 
ings. A Roadrunner came from the field with 
bill full of coarse dry grasses and sticks. A 
family of two young Roadrunners was reared 
at this place last year. May 25, three male 
Blue Grosbeaks, many male and two female 
Lazuli Buntings were seen. The Roadrunner 
was carrying a lizard. A Costa Hummingbird 
was incubating two eggs, her nest being 
placed ona leaf of a thistle plant growing at 
the base of a cliff close to the road, opposite 
the bank above mentioned. June 4, the nest 
held two tiny naked birdlings. June 7, the 
nestlings had doubled in size. 

May 11, Mrs. F. T. Bicknell and Mrs. 
Arthur~ Mix found two Crossbills feeding 
upon pine seeds in the grounds of a residence 
in Hollywood, thus confirming earlier reports 
of their presence in the region, first, from La 
Canada, and in midwinter from Altadena, 
and again in May from the location where 
they were first seen. 
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Russet-backed Thrushes and Long-tailed 
Chats were again occupying their accus- 
tomed summer homes, though the areas suit- 
able for them are constantly being reduced. 

An occasional Lutescent Warbler lingered 
until late May, one having been seen at Flint 
Ridge May 22, and one in Griffith Park May 
25. May 22, a very brilliant California Pur- 
ple Finch was seen at an altitude of 2,000 feet 
at the entrance of a narrow canyon in the 
mountains above La Canada. Ascending this 
canyon for upwards of a mile, we found it 
well populated with a good representation of 
the summer resident birds. At the lower 
margin of the transition zone, the song of a 
Thurber’s Junco was heard from high up the 
canyon wall. Passing that point on our re- 
turn, we found the Junco by the stream side 
and watched his progress up the cliff, gleaning 
as he went, but if some cranny in the mossy 
bank held his nest, he did not disclose its 
location. A Flycatcher (Western?) revealed 
hers, placed behind a blossoming ‘hen and 
chickens’ that was growing on a slight pro- 
jection of the rock; so narrow was the space 
that as she sat on the nest facing outward, 
her tail was flattened upright against the 
wall. With one eye held close to a narrow 
opening between the leaves of the plant, she 
watched us intently, never once moving a 
feather, though the Junco peered ostenta- 
tiously about crevices in her vicinity. Hum- 
mingbirds were numerous near the canyon 
entrance, several Costa’s being seen display- 
ing, as well as the Black-chinned and the 
Anna’s. An Anthony’s Towhee fought his re- 
flection in a window-pane of a barn. We were 
told that he had for some days fought a 
bright tin can that so lay on the ground as to 
catch the light of the afternoon sun. The can 
was removed, whereupon he discovered -his 
enemy in the eastward facing window-pane. 
A week later he was still fighting, this time 
from inside the wide-open doors which ad- 
mitted the afternoon light. 

April 16, about 50 immature Brown Peli- 
cans were assembled on a flat in the tidal 
lagoon at Bolsa Chica, together with a few 
adults. Waders were abundant. A few Yel- 
low-legs were seen, many Long-billed Do- 
witchers, 4 Long-billed Curlew, and 3 Black- 
necked Stilts, the first of the season. The 
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white breast of one of the Stilts was distinctly 
rosy tinted. Among the hosts of small Sand- 
pipers were scattered a few Redbacks wearing 
the black patch of summer plumage. In the 
shallow patches of water remaining in the 
ponds there were a few Shoveler Ducks, Pin- 
tail, Green-winged Teal, Ruddy Ducks, two 
or three Scaup, one Canvasback, and a 
considerable number of Cinnamon Teal. 
Five Great Blue Herons, one Black-crowned 
Night Heron, and one Bittern were found. 
The last Pipits of the season were seen here. 
All the Swallows except the Tree were quite 
numerous. A few Least Terns were on the 
beach. Returning via Whittier Boulevard, 
five Yellow-legs and two Stilts were seen at 
a shallow rain-water pool in a barley field. 

On the same date, a large flock of Black- 
bellied Plover, in nearly complete summer 
plumage, was seen at Playa del Rey. On the 
23d to the 30th, Plover were still coming 
along, the plumage of some of them being 
very handsome. About 50 Semi-palmated 
Plover were seen, and 30 or more Sanderling, 
on the 23d. Western Grebes and one Common 
Loon were seen at Santa Monica. 

April 30, the number of Avocets in the 
ponds was much reduced, but there still 
remained about fifty. Three White-faced 
Glossy Ibis and one Snowy Egret arrived. 
Waders and shore-birds continue passing in 
diminishing numbers. Three Least Terns 
arrived. A male Marsh Hawk was seen to 
deliver food in the air to its mate, who took 
it to the ground, presumably to the nest 
located where we could not follow. May 7, 
but one White-faced Glossy Ibis was seen. 
Five Black-necked Stilts arrived. Two 
Ruddy Turnstones were seen on the beach. 
Here a Loon was found on the upper beach, 
its feathers so saturated with oil that it was 
about helpless. 

May ro, ten Northern Phalaropes came 
into the pond, all in beautiful summer 
plumage. Four Snowy Plovers and 4 Least 
Terns appeared at the nesting-site on the 
flats. One Ruddy Turnstone was seen. May 
14, Avocets appeared to have left the pond. 
Only one pair was seen, one pair of Stilts, one 
White-faced Glossy Ibis, and a pair of 
Fulvous Tree Ducks. This was the last 
appearance of both Stilts and Avocets. 


May 18, Least Terns had increased to 15. 
Western Grebes were seen on the ocean. 
June 4, a few Hudsonian Curlew and 
Marbled Godwits remained. Four Black 
Terns were at the pond. A careful search of 
the areas on which Least Terns and Snowy 
Plover have nested for some seasons past 
disclosed no trace of them. The Terns were 
seen fishing over the canals and a few Snowy 
Plover were found on the ocean beach south 
of the pier, with one downy young. Here also 
were seen on this late date 21 Sanderlings, 
some of them donning summer plumage. 
= While we were at the pond in the marsh, a 
little flock of seven birds came in, circling the 
place repeatedly and finally passing to a 
little shallow pool of water left by a recent 
rain in the otherwise dried-out muddy flats. 
As they flew over, the black axillars and 
white upper tail coverts of four proclaimed 
their identity, as did also the Robin-red of 
the breast of one other. The three Knots 
immediately began feeding while the Plover 
bathed and assumed attitudes of rest on the 
dry mud. Making our way toward them 
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with due caution, we were able to examine 
every detail. Two of the Knots were in the 
gray plumage of winter or immaturity. The 
Plovers were immature. Having determined 
every point to our satisfaction, we advanced 
again, experimentally, as the Knots paid no 
attention to us, but fed eagerly. At about 
60 feet the Plovers showed uneasiness, and 
we ceased to move, but their suspicion in- 
creased and in a moment they took wing and 
the Knots followed to the pond we had left. 
Of the many Knots that have visited this 
place for two seasons past, all seen have been 
south-bound birds, with a single exception. 
On April 19, 1924, I with one other, saw one 
Knot in company with Long-billed Do- 
witchers. My earliest record for south- 
bound birds is July 10, 1921, when six were 
seen at Balboa, four of them being adults in 
full summer plumage. It would thus appear 
that little more than a month elapses be- 
tween the departure of the last north-bound 
birds, and the return of the first comers from 
the north—Francres B. ScHNEIDER, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Tue Brrps or-THE LakE UmBacocG REGION 
oF Marne. By WittiaM Brewster. Bul- 
letin, Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Vol. LXVI, Part 2. Cambridge, Mass., 
February, 1925. 8vo, pages 211-402. 

This is the second* part of William Brew- 
ster’s posthumously published memoir on the 
bird-life of a region in which during more 
than forty years he pursued his ornithological 
studies. It carries us from the Red Phalarope 
to the Hawk Owl and includes treatment of 
54 species. An average of three and a half 
pages, therefore, is devoted to each species, 
but the extremes range from a third of a 
page for species of casual occurrence, like the 
Willet and Mourning Dove, to as many as 
ten pages for the Woodcock and twenty for 
the Ruffed Grouse. Evidently Brewster has 
presented here all his worth-while observa- 
tions on Umbagog birds, including long 
extracts from the daily journal which he 
always kept in much detail. We have, there- 
fore, not only a history, extending over many 
years, of Umbagog’s birds, but we have a 
demonstration of Brewster’s point of view, 
of the keenness with which he made his ob- 
servations and the care with which he re- 
corded them. The result is less a series of 
formal bird biographies than of intimate 
pictures of the birds in their haunts, written 
with Hudsonian directness and simplicity. 

No reference is made in this Bulletin to the 
fact that a part of this paper has already ap- 
peared, nor are we told whether more is to 
follow. It is indeed to be regretted that the 
circulation of a paper having such wide 
popular interest should be so handicapped by 
its method of publication.—F. M. C. 


A YEAR’S PROGRAM FOR BIRD PROTECTION. 
By GeorcEe Mixscu Sutton, Chief, Edu- 
cational Service, Board of Game Com- 
missioners of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 
1925. 8vo, 48 pages; illustrated from 
photographs and from drawings by the 
author. 


This well-rounded presentation of the 
esthetic and economic relations of birds to 


*For a review of the first part, see Brrp-Lore, 1924 
p. 348. 


man shows that its author wields an eloquent 
pen as well as a skilful brush. The reviewer 


is in hearty accord with his stand in em- 


phasizing the value of birds as expressions of 
their environment rather than as destroyers 
of insects. While not for a moment under- 
rating their économic importance, he asks: 
“Are we never to realize and admit that our 
most sincere reason for protecting birds is 
simply that we want them as they are about 
us, whether they are each saving our state so 
many cents a piece annually or not?” Al- 
though thus basing his principal argument for 
the importance of increased knowledge of and 
more protection for birds on sentiment, it is 
sentiment founded on sense rather than on 
an emotion which ignores facts; and ‘“no 
attempt,” the author writes, “has been made 
to plead the cause of birds more urgently 
than their good qualities honestly warrant.” 
The result is a well-balanced handling of his 
subject which should carry conviction 
because of its obvious fairness. 

On the practical side there is much de- 
tailed information in regard to methods for 
attracting birds, under the headings, ‘Bird 
Refuges,’ ‘Winter Feeding,’ ‘Shelter for 
Winter Birds,’ ‘Nesting Houses,’ ‘Bird- 
Baths,’ ‘Planting of Food-Bearing Plants’ 
and ‘Clearing of Land,’ the whole making an 
admirable little manual of civic ornithology 
which cannot have too wide a circulation 
without, as well as within, Pennsylvania. 
We should not fail to add that an ‘Intro- 
duction’ by Seth E. Gordon, Executive 
Secretary of the Game Commission, shows 
that Mr. Sutton has the cordial support of 
his colleagues.—F. M. C. 


Tue Brrps oF Votusia County, FLoripa, 
By Mrs. H. A. Arnsworts and R. J. 
LoncstrEET. Bulletin No. 2, 1924, Hali- 
fax River Bird Club, Daytona and Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. Price 25 cents. 8vo, 
14 pages. 


Local Florida bird-lists based on all-the- 
year observations are rare enough to make 
this briefly annotated record most welcome, 
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It is based chiefly on Mrs. Ainsworth’s 
records during twenty winters and Mr. 
Longstreet’s ten years of continuous resi- 
dence in Volusia County. 

The 204 species enumerated include nearly 
all the birds which may be expected to occur. 
The Least Bittern, Purple Gallinule, Whip- 
poorwill, Empidonaces, and certain War- 
blers, are prominent among the missing 
land-birds, and work offshore would doubt- 
less yield additional marine forms. The com- 
parative abundance, manner, and (for the 
migration species) times of occurrence are 
given, thus making of this publication a useful 
check-list.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Witson BULietin.—Since our last notice, 


Volume 36, with a total of 219 pages, and two 
parts of Volume 37 have appeared. These 
six numbers bear eloquent testimony to the 
growth of the Wilson Ornithological Club 
and its affiliated societies. The reports of 
their meetings, the number of members at- 
tending, and the variety of papers on the 
program afford incontrovertible evidence of 
this fact. The Wilson Club is indeed the 
focus and center of ornithological interest in 
the whole central part of the United States. 
A large share of praise goes to Prof. Lynds 
Jones, who retires as editor after thirty-six 
years of service, rewarded, let us hope, by the 
unqualified success of untiring efforts. An 
appreciative editorial appears in the first 
number of Volume 37, under the guiding hand 
of Dr. T. C. Stephens. A “Better Bulletin 
Club” plans even further enlargements and 
improvements. We might suggest that the 
size of the magazine warrants an index of 
authors and titles. 

There is no space to mention every one of 
the leading articles. Local lists do not play 
a preponderating part. The most note- 
worthy would seem to be Mr. Adrian Larson’s 
summary of ten years’ field work at Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. He records a-total of 237 
species. Another good list is from State 
College, Pa., by Thomas D. Burleigh. Mr. 
Bent contributes a notable addition to our 
knowledge of the bird-life of southern Texas, 
and De Laubenfels writes very briefly of 98 
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species seen in summer near~Brownsville. 
Economic ornithology is represented by a 
discussion of ‘Crows and Pecan Culture’ by 
William E. Hoffmann. This article and the 
next are, by the way, omitted from the table 
of contents. R. J. Longstreet writes inform- 
ingly of the new Brown Pelican rookery in 
eastern Florida. Miss Sherman’s able pen 
fires the initial gun in a denunciation of the 
House Wren, but her praise of open-minded- 
ness is somewhat academic. The controversy 
as to this engaging little bird’s relations with 
other species is now in full swing. Just as 
might be expected, other observers with 
equally credible and authoritative experience 
have come forward, equally confident of 
having proved the exact opposite. In spite of 
the logical fallacy involved, we all generalize 
too liberally from particulars, and many bird 
students are convinced that all the indi- 
viduals of a wide-ranging species always do 
just what they have seen certain individuals 
do, and that all reports of actions diametri- 
cally opposite are erroneous or based on 
careless or inadequate study. 

A large section of each number conducted 
by the energetic William I. Lyon testifies to 
the activity of the bird banders. The secre- 
tary continues his informing ‘Notes Here and 
There,’ and there are the usual general notes, 
which contain matter of greater importance 
than sight records of accidental visitants.— 
EG: 


The contents of the Bulletin (Vol. VI, 
Number 1, 1924) of the Essex County 
Ornithological Club (Salem, Mass.) reflects 
the activities, indoors and out, of this 
organization. Leading articles are ‘Birds 
in Their Relation to Changes in Vege- 
tation, by Charles W. Townsend; “The 
Shooting Season of 1924,’ by J. C. Phillips; 
‘Bird Banding by Club Members in 1924,’ by 
Willis H. Ropes; and ‘An Annotated List of 
Birds Observed During 1924 by the Essex 
County Ornithological Club.’ Writing of the 
northward invasion of the Black Skimmer in 
the summer of 1924, S. G. Emilio reports that 
Charles Richardson saw “close to one 
hundred and fifty” of these birds in the 
vicinity of the mouth of the Merrimac 
River, near Newburyport. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


A CommitTrE of the American Ornitho- 
logists’ Union is preparing a new edition of 
the Union’s ‘Check-List’ of North American 
birds. The new list will be of interest chiefly 
to those concerned in the technicalities of 
bird-study. The theories and appraisals in- 
volved in classification will long furnish avian 
anatomists with ground for discussion. The 
attempt to apply modern rules of nomen- 
clature to the vaguely recorded procedures of 
an early day will always leave a wide field for 
disagreement among those to whom, para- 
phrasing the Union’s motto, “Zoological 
nomenclature is an end not a means of zo- 
ological science.” 

The conclusions of the anatomists we may 
view with the assurance that they represent 
an increase in our knowledge of the relation- 
ships of birds. The labors of the nomen- 
claturists, in spite of the many changes in the 
scientific names of our birds that they will 
adopt, need not especially concern us. The 
name of the Robin, for example, has been 
changed in each of the three editions of the 
‘Check-List’ and a fourth change is rumored; 
but whether he be Planesticus, Merula, or 
Turdus, he will still be Robin. No law of 
nomenclature can alter that name or any 
other which is firmly imbedded in the experi- 
ence of the people. Singularly enough, there- 
fore, it happens that it is the common, rather 
than the scientific names of our ‘Check-List’ 
which have had the greatest stability and, 
among English-speaking people, at least, the 
widest intelligibility and hence largest value. 
Because we have a definite official list of the 
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English names of our birds, Brrp-LorE has 
adhered closely to it and, in most cases, con- 
sidered it both unnecessary and pedantic to 
use also the scientific one. But this usage 
has shown the desirability for somewhat 
greater exactness in the written as compared 
with the spoken common names of our birds 


~ and it is to this need that the attention of the 


Union’s Committee is respectfully invited. 

Returning to the Robin, we find one species 
—Planesticus migratorius of the current 
‘Check-List’—under which are placed the 
three known races or subspecies: (1) Planes- 
ticus migratorius migratorius; (2) Planesticus 
migratorius propinquus; (3) Planesticus mi- 
gratorius achrusterus. The common name of 
No. 2 is Western Robin; that of No. 3, 
Southern Robin; but that of No. 1 is given 
simply as Robin. This name, however, like 
that of Planesticus migratorius, can be 
applied to the species throughout its range. 
It is indeed the vernacular equivalent of 
Planesticus migratorius and should be so 
given, while No. 1 may be known, in books, 
at least, as Eastern Robin. Similarly, 
Melospiza fasciata of the.current ‘Check- 
List’ should be known as Song Sparrow; 
while Melospiza fasciata fasciata, the race to 
which that name is now applied, should be 
known as Eastern Song Sparrow; and so on 
with all the other cases of this kind. 

The Committee’s attention is also called 
to ‘another phase of English book names; that 
is, the importance of what may be called 
trinomialism in vernacular nomenclature. 
For example, Ardea herodias herodias is the 
Great Blue Heron, but Ardea herodias wardi 
is Ward’s Heron, and the common names in 
this, and many similar cases, convey the 
impression that we have two distinct species 
instead of two races so much alike that most 
people could not tell them apart if they saw 
them together. Success is not always possible 
in this field; many specific names if repeated 
for subspecies would make absurd combina- 
tions; but certainly some improvement can 
be made in existing conditions. It is true 
that the scientific name reveals social 
relationships but it is also true that to 
most people our birds are and always 
will be known only by their common 
names 
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INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE IN BIRDS 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


A few days ago I was taking some motion pictures of a male Redstart 
feeding its young on my little girl’s hand. After the first few minutes he paid 
little more attention to her than he would to the trunk of a tree on whose 
branches his young might have been perched. Young birds when they first 
leave the nest require a great deal of food and constant feeding, and nature 
gives their parents an instinct to provide that food at all costs. In the case 
of this male Redstart, its food-providing instinct completely overrode its fear 
of man, as it so often does with many of the male Warblers, and it went about 
its work of fillmg the hungry mouths as though no one were present. The 
female Redstart, however, behaved quite differently. Her food-providing 
instinct was at its highest pitch while the young were still in the nest and when 
they left the nest it was inferior to that of the male. Her fear instinct was 
greater and she dared not come close enough to us to feed her young. 

Some might say that the female was more intelligent and recognized us as 
enemies or that the male was more intelligent and recognized us as friends. 
But let me relate the rest of the story and I think everyone will realize how 
purely instinctive is this parental care of birds, automatically regulated by the 
calls and actions of the young. 

It so happened that a pair of Robins had a nest on the garage some 25 
feet from the young Redstarts, and at every approach of their parents they 
called lustily for food. Nor was it only at the approach of their parents—any 
sound of scratching on the roof would cause their heads to pop up and their 
mouths to stretch in anticipation of being filled. And so when the female 
Redstart, by chance, alighted near the nest, she was met by the same clamor 
for food that would have greeted the Robins. The call was quite different from 
that of her own young and the mouths were many times as large as the ones 
she was accustomed to fill, but here was a chance to satisfy that food-pro- 
viding instinct which her fear of us had prohibited her from satisfying in the 
normal way, and so she deposited her load of green ‘worms’ into the throat of 
the hungriest young Robin. Soon it became her regular practice. She would 
find a couple of ‘worms,’ make a few advances toward her own young, and 
then fly directly to the young Robins and feed them. At times the adult 
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Robin was at the nest when she arrived, and then she fluttered about the nest, 
as though trying to drive the Robin away, until the Robin left and permitted 
her to feed. As far as we could see the little Redstart seemed just as satisfied 
with herself after having 
delivered the ‘worms’ 
into the throats of the 
young Robins as she 
would have been had 
she fed her own off- 
spring. The search for 
food, the delivery of it in 
response to certain re- 
actions of young birds, 
and the return for more 
food were all automatic 
without conscious de- 
sign. 

It may be objected 
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A FEMALE REDSTART SATISFYING HER MATERNAL INSTINCT — that the case of this fe- 
BY FEEDING YOUNG ROBINS. INSTINCTIVE ACTS ARE NOT yale Redstart was ex- 


ALWAYS RATIONAL : 
ceptional and«that the 


male was behaving in the more normal way. But when I put the young in 
a cage of small-mesh wire, where they could easily be seen and heard but 
could not be fed, the male likewise fed the young Robins. True, he made 
every effort to feed his own young, but when he alighted near the Robin’s 
nest and was greeted by the food-call and the open mouths, he could not 
resist the instinct to attempt to fill them. 

The question is often asked, “Do birds have any intelligence or are they 
governed entirely by instinct?” and I have related this incident as a good 
example of instinct. Instinct is defined as “an innate propensity to certain 
seemingly rational acts performed without conscious design’’; intelligence as 
“quickness of understanding.’ The test of intelligence should be the rapidity 
with which an animal responds correctly to a brand-new set of conditions, 
conditions which do not occur in nature frequently enough in the experience 
of the species in question to develop, through the course of natural selection, 
a set of automatic responses to those conditions. 

The Redstarts ordinarily care for their young in a rational way and feed 
them as if by conscious design so long as conditions are normal. But inter- 
polate the human element or the cage, outside of the experience of the Redstart 
species, and acts are no longer rational but resolve themselves into automatic 
responses to certain stimuli. 

And so if we analyze the daily life or the seasonal life of any bird, we will 
find it made up of or at least governed by, a series of instincts which guide the 
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bird more quickly and accurately through its routine than could any amount 


_of intelligence. First there is the instinct to migrate with a guiding sense of 


direction, then there is the instinct to select a nesting ‘territory,’ to sing and 
to defend its territory against agression; then the instinct to mate and to 
build the nest, to lay a certain number of eggs, to incubate those eggs, to care 
for the young, and so on through the season. So long as conditions remain 
normal these duties are performed much more accurately and quickly than 
as though the bird had to take thought and register intelligence over each one. 
The proper reactions for each set of conditions are ‘born in the bird’ and 
require no teaching or even powers of observation on the part of the bird, 
though doubtless many of the responses improve with the greater experience 
of the bird. 

The other day I had the experience of watching a young Pied-billed Grebe 
hatch from the egg. Poor, bedraggled, little striped creature, for an hour or 
more it was too weak to make much of any response to life except to lay where 
it fell from the shell beneath the breast of its mother who had in the meantime 
returned to her nest. But after it had dried off and acquired a little strength, 
and before its brothers and sisters were yet out of the shell, it edged its way 
out from under its mother’s breast and began to climb up over her flank 
feathers, seeking a resting-place on her back beneath her wings. Had it been 
a duck or a chicken or almost any other bird it would have been satisfied to 
snuggle into the feathers of its mother’s breast or flanks or under her wing 
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A CAPTIVE COWBIRD DISPLAYING TO A STUFFED FEMALE. 
NO INTELLIGENCE IN THIS ACT 
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for warmth, but it was a Grebe, and young Grebes are brooded on the backs 
of their parents, so Nature had provided it with the instinctive desire to climb 
and it knew where it belonged without ever having to be told. 

So long as conditions are normal, these instincts guide the lives of their 
masters in-a most perfect manner, but when conditions are suddenly changed 
and the bird is confronted with experiences, new, not only to the individual 
but to all its ancestors as well, they are of no avail. Intelligence is called for 
and then it will be found that different birds react in very different ways 
according to their varying degrees of intelligence. 

The Cowbird is a species in which the mating.instinct is apparently de- 
veloped at the expense of the instinct to care for the young. A few years ago 
when Dr. Herbert Friedman was studying this species intensively, we kept 
a lone male in a large flying-cage where he could be easily observed. After he 
had become accustomed to his new quarters, a ‘stuffed’ female Cowbird was 
wired to one of the branches within the cage. The bird was not well mounted 
nor fastened very securely to the branch, so that it soon slipped into a very 
unnatural pose. This made no difference to the male Cowbird. He apparently 
recognized it as a female Cowbird and immediately his instincts were aroused 
and he sang and displayed his plumage before her as though she were the most 
charming individual of her species. 

The parasitic habit of the Cowbird in laying its eggs in the nests of other 
birds is an intelligence test which 
Nature is herself carrying on on 
a large scale. In the history of 
birds this parasitic habit is a 
comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Were it older, the respon- 
ses of all the individuals of each 
species of parasitized bird would 
be more uniform. When suffi- 
cient time has elapsed for an 
instinct to have developed, if 
there are still ornithologists in 
the world, they will observe that 
each species reacts uniformly 
to the intrusion of the Cow- 
bird’s egg. They will either all 
accept or all reject and not, as 
today, when some Vireos bury 
the egg in the bottom of the 


nest, and some hatch it and 
THIS RED-EYED VIREO RAISED TWO YOUNG COW- ird i 
BIRDS INSTEAD OF HER OWN YOUNG. tear the young Cowbird instead 


WAS THIS ‘INSTINCT? of their own. Today, I believe it 


between their own eggs and that 
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is still largely a matter of individual intelligence whether a bird rejects the ( Cow- 
bird’s egg or accepts it as its own. The bird’s instinct, as at present developed, 


inspires it to incubate any egg or feed any young which it finds in its nest. 
Those birds which are more in- . 


telligent recognize the difference 


of the Cowbird and then, accord- 
ing to their relative intelligence, 
they take various ways of getting 
rid of it. A House Wren is ac- 
customed to punching eggs and 
pitching them out of nests so 
that when it feels the large egg 
in its nest it will ordinarily throw 
it out. A Yellow Warbler, on ° 
the other hand, is not accus-  THIs BLUE-HEADED VIREO BURIED THE COWBIRD’S 
tomed to handling eggs this EGG IN THE BOTTOM OF THE NEST. 

WAS THIS ‘INTELLIGENCE? 
way, and though she may be 
intelligent enough to recognize the difference in the eggs, she is not intelligent 
enough to develop such a new activity. She does know how to build a nest, 
however, and to cover up any twigs that might stick into the bottom of the 
nest, so if she has not yet laid any of her own eggs, she will either desert her 
first nest with the Cowbird’s egg and build another, or she will build a new 
nest on top of the Cowbird’s egg. The varying responses of different species 
and different individuals to the intrusion of the Cowbird’s egg and young form 
a very fruitful field to one interested in animal behavior, but we cannot dwell 
longer on them here. 

That birds show varying degrees of intelligence, both as to individuals and 
as to species, there can be little doubt, but it is often difficult to tell where 
instinct leaves off and intelligence begins. The case of the House Wren which 
has been presented pro and con in the last two numbers of Brrp-LorE is 
interesting from this standpoint. With regard to its egg-destroying activity 
enough has been said on both sides to let the unbiased observer realize that 
all Wrens do not react in the same way toward their neighbors. Some indi- 
viduals apparently regularly destroy competition within their territory by 
punching holes in the other birds’ eggs, while others live on amicable terms 
with them. In some localities, apparently, all of the Wrens have learned the 
trick; in others, perhaps, none. My home, apparently, lies on the border-line, 
for this spring the Wren that lives on the lawn west of the house broke up a 
Scarlet Tanager’s nest and a Chipping Sparrow’s before I removed his box, 
while the Wren on the east side lived amicably, or almost so, with a Redstart, 
Robin, and Phoebe that were nesting close by. Prof. Creaser, in the May- 
June Brrp-Lore, concludes that the origin of the egg-destroying activity 
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“seems linked with the general 
instinct activating birds and 
other animals to secure and 
dominate a definite area during 
the reproductive season.” This 
is, undoubtedly, the correct 
view, but owing to the fact that 
the habit is not universal I am 
disposed to believe that the 
activity itself has not yet become 
instinctive but is the expression 
of a rather intelligent bird. And 
it is one of Nature’s laws that 
the intelligent shall inherit the 
earth. 

Another activity of the House 
Wren that is often looked upon 
as intell gence is its feat of mani- 
pulating a long twig through a 
small hole. It may well be that 
some Wrens are much more 
skillful than others in this trick, 
2 == but it seems to me that the 
IS IT INSTINCT OR INTELLIGENCE THAT TELLS A House Wren must have met 
WREN HOW TO GET A LARGE TWIG THROUGH A with this problem ever since it 

SMALL HOLE? ; 
acquired the habit of building 
its cumbersome nest in a cavity, and that by this time it is just as instinctive 
as the weaving of the Orioles, the plastering of the Cliff Swallows, or the 
gluing of the Chimney Swifts. 

One of the greatest changes of conditions which a bird may be subjected 
to is that of captivity, and the way birds respond to it is rather a good index 
to their relative degrees of intelligence. I have near my home a small pond 
where I keep under observation a few wild Ducks of a dozen or more species. 
One wing is pinioned so that they cannot fly, and a low fence keeps them from 
wandering. Here they soon become accustomed to the near approach of people 
and behave much as they would in the wild state. This does not mean that 
they all behave alike. Each has its characteristic calls and displays of plumage 
and courtship performances leading up to the laying of the eggs. Then there 
is a big difference. Those individuals that have been raised in captivity select 
their nesting-sites, lay their eggs, and proceed to incubate in the normal way, 
while those that have been raised in the wild and trapped when full grown, 
stop short at egg-laying, and, without exception, decline to select a nesting- 
site or even to lay an egg in the water. They may be absolutely docile, tamer 
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than many of the hand reared birds, so that they will eat out of oné’s hand, 
and yet they refuse to lay eggs. Hand-reared Ducks of the same species, 
living by their sides, under identical conditions, on the other hand, go ahead 
and deposit eggs in the normal way. Here is a problem in avian instincts that 
has puzzled me for many years, and for which I have as yet no very satis- 
factory explanation. 

These same water-fowl show varying degrees of intelligence, with the Black 
Duck and the Golden-eye at the head of the list and the Wood Duck at the 
bottom. I am often lead to wonder if the seeming stupidity of the Wood Duck 
has not something to do with its increasing scarcity. 

It is too bad no one ever performed an intelligence test on the Labrador 
Duck before it became extinct, for, perhaps, it was the most stupid of its 
family. With the exception of the Wood Ducks the various Ducks all soon 
learn to distinguish not only the person who feeds them, but, likewise, whether 
or not he wears rubber boots. Rubber boots are always the signal for them 
to swim to the far side of the pond in alarm, whether or not I advance to the 
edge of the water. Nor will they ever come to feed while I stand on the shore 
wearing boots. A few minutes later, however, should I appear in shoes, they 
will flock to my feet. But not so with the Wood Ducks. They never dif- 
ferentiate. They are as likely to come up and feed before boots as before shoes, 


THESE CAPTIVE WILD DUCKS SEEM TAME AND UNSUSPICIOUS. THEY SOON LEARNED 
THAT A NET AND A PAIR OF BOOTS WERE MORE TO BE FEARED THAN A GUN. IS THIS 
INSTINCT OR INTELLIGENCE? 
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A TAME CROW THAT PLAYED WITH THE CHILDREN SHOWED EVIDENCE OF MUCH 
INTELLIGENCE. HE LEARNED TO TALK, TO PLAY GAMES, TO TEASE, TO TEETER BY 
HIMSELF, AND EVEN DEVELOPED A SENSE OF HUMOR 


and if alarmed they seldom learn the cause of their alarm and they stay 
alarmed without discrimination for days at a time. The other species soon 
learn that they cannot fly and if alarmed when on shore run to the water for 
safety, but the Wood Ducks always try to fly and turn somersaults in their 
haste. 

The most intelligent bird with which I have had any experience is the 
common Crow, both in the wild state and in captivity. Of course Crows have 
their instincts which govern their routine life just as in other birds, but they 
are not such slaves to them and they are much quicker at understanding new 
situations than any other bird with which I am familiar. I could write a book 
on the interesting and often amusing sparks of intelligence that have flown 
from various Crows that we have reared in captivity. Wild Crows are credited 
w.th developing games to amuse themselves, of playing pranks on one another 
or on some other bird, and, if it is possible in a ‘dumb animal’ I should be 
willing to credit them with a sense of humor. One of our pet Crows that learned 
to laugh as well as to talk used his laughter so appropriately on numerous 
occasions that I could scarcely credit it all to coincidence. He was very ob- 
servant and when children were not present he used to roll their balls and play 
their games by himself. He was fond of teetering which he accomplished by 
running up one side of the see-saw until it went down and then turning 
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around and running up the other. New situations were continually presented 
to him, new to the Crow species as well as to this individual, where no instinct 


could guide him, and he met them, not as did the Redstart, but rationally, 


with intelligence. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


. What is the difference between instinct and intelligence? 
. What activities in a bird’s life are guided by instinct? 
. Can a bird meet new situations by instinct? 
. Of what advantage to a bird are its instincts? What are the disadvantages? 
. Is the parasitic habit of the Cowbird an instinct? Ancient or recent in origin? 
. How do birds respond to the parasitism of the Cowbird? Why do they respond 
differently? 

7. Is the egg-destroying habit of the House Wren instinctive? 

8. Does the Wren require intelligence to get a large twig through a small hole? 

9. Do water-fowl all show the same degree of intelligence? 

10. What is the most intelligent North American bird? Name some other birds that you 

consider intelligent, and what is the reward of intelligence? 
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FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


UNUSUAL TOWHEE®D’ NESTS 


Oregon Towhees nesting in our garden this summer have afforded us 
opportunities for some very interesting observations. 

As is well known, the usual habitat of these birds is in brushy foothill 
country where they spend most of their time on or near the ground, busily 
scratching among the leaves for their food, but two pairs have, this year, 
made their home in our garden, which is located in east Berkeley near the 
hills but in a fairly closely built up residence neighborhood. The garden has 
in it much shrubbery and trees and is inhabited by many varieties of birds, 
but Towhees have never before stayed with us for any very long time. 

Both pairs nested in the garden, but one nest we were not able to discover 
although apparently it was located in some thick vines close to the ground. 

The other was placed on a ledge immediately over a much-used doorway 
into the house, about 7 feet above the ground, in a trumpet vine which thickly 
covers the wall. The nest was unrecognizable from its outside appearance, as 
it was placed in the midst of a mass of dried leaves, the exact counterpart of 
many similar masses in the vine. 

The birds were constantly about and scolded angrily when anyone was 
near the nest, coming fearlessly within a few feet of the intruder, but they 
never went directly to the nest, always approaching furtively through the 
vine from a remote point. 

The nest was ultimately located only by sitting down quietly and watching 
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the birds for nearly an hour, when one of them, which had flitted about with 
a worm in its bill all that time, was finally seen to enter. 

The nest contained three naked birdlets at this time but only one sieter 
two being destroyed by a marauding cat. 

As soon as the young one was able to take care of itself, a second nest was 
built near by, but several feet further from the ground. It was about the size 
of a Thrush nest, moderately deep, very loosely woven, and composed entirely 
of narrow ribbons of the thin shedded outer bark of the vine in wh ch located, 
there being no lining of any kind. It was left clean when the young had flown. 
Four baby birds were hatched and the parents were incessantly busy feeding 
them worms, insects, and bits of fruit from trees in the garden. 

This nest was vacated on July 2 and the young were about the garden for 
some time longer. I succeeded in catching one, much to the distress of its 
parents, the female flying within a few feet of my head and scolding excitedly. 

The baby was much like a young Sparrow, its plumage being splotched 
brown, with none of the beautiful markings of the older birds. 

A third nest was started but was soon abandoned, and the birds were 
thereafter seen only occasionally for a few more weeks. 

As these birds ordinarily build their nests on or close to the ground, this 
instance of a pair building two nests, respectively 7 and 9 feet above ground, 
in a house-vine in a city garden, seems of sufficient interest to report.—Con- 
STANCE McCCLEAVE (age, 13 years), Berkeley, Calif. 


THE MYSTERY BIRD OF NIGHT 


In the middle of March, I, with the help of a friend, discovered the haunt 
of a Woodcock which performed for us every evening. I went up to the field 
about dusk and waited until I heard him calling, then as he flew up I ran over 
and h‘d behind a small cedar tree near the spot. He circled around overhead 
for a minute or so with whistling wings and then, with a loud chirping, folded 
his wings and fell like a dead bird until he was about 25 feet above ground, 
spreading his wings and alighting silently only 4 or 5 feet from me. He then 
resumed his calling or ‘peenting,’ which sounds like the one-syllabled note of 
a katydid. He repeated it from fifteen to twenty times and then flew up again. 
Sometimes his mate would fly over and he would rise and fly after her. He 
once flew within 2 to 3 feet of my head while chasing his mate. Two nights he 
flew up and landed in the same place for twelve and thirteen times in succession. 
—Lorinc W. TUNELL (age, 15 years), Smithtown Br., L. I., N.Y. 
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EVEN THE BABY LOVED THE LITTLE OWLS 


TWO LITTLE SCREECH OWLS 


On May 29, 1925, we found some baby Screech Owls in College Woods, 
Amherst, Mass. Two were sitting together on a short dead limb in a pine tree, 
but the other one was in another pine tree by itself. We took two home and 
put them in a wooden cage with a box for a top. When they were hungry, 
they would give a queer little baby screech. We fed them meat scraps, angle- 
worms, and tent caterpillars, but they did not care for the caterpillars very 
much. They ate two big grasshoppers that we caught for them, but when we 
brought a sick salamander they would take it in their beaks and then spit it 
out. They were very dear pets.—BARBARA NICE (age, 9 years; 4th grade), 
Amherst, Mass. 


WATER TURKEY 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


— Qhe Pational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 125 


Shallow lakes, dotted with great rafts of lily-pads and clumps of button- 
wood bushes and bordered with moss-hung cypress trees, are the ideal haunt of 
the Water Turkey. In the water it secures its food; onto the bushes it ascends 
to rest, and among the somber shadows of the swamp it builds its nest. 

This bird is associated in the writer’s mind with the earliest memories of 
childhood, and mingled with visions of its dark form are memories of the calling 
of Gallinules, the cries of the Florida Red-shouldered Hawk, and the far- 
resounding blows of the Pileated Woodpecker. It is a bird of the low country; 
of regions where one must often wade to reach one’s destination; of areas 
swarming with mosquitoes and gnats; and where the air is filled with the dank 
odor of decayed, water-soaked vegetation. It is found where the wild magnolias 
blossom, and where air-plants and orchids adorn the forest trees. 

There are species of birds that become accustomed to the encroachment of 
man into the wilderness, and in time even throng about his homestead, but 
the Water Turkey is not one of these. It seeks the most quiet places that yet 
remain in its primeval wilderness. When civilization claims the last southern 
swamp and drains the last shallow lake, the Water Turkey must disappear 
from our country, for there is that in his nature which will not permit him to 
adapt his life to the ways of modern civilization. 

It is a large bird—this dragon of the southern swamps—measuring nearly 
3 feet in length, with long, pointed wings, long, sinuous neck, small head, and 
sharp, elongated bill. Its legs are short and the web on the powerful feet ex- 
tends to the rear toes. Its general coloring is glossy black, with a suggestion of 
silver fringe on the upper neck and some silver feathers on the scapulars and 
wings. In the female, the lower neck and breast is brown and it is not quite so 
large as its mate. 

Water Turkeys are more abundant in Florida than elsewhere in the United 
States, and although their numbers have steadily decreased through drainage 
of theii feeding-grounds and killing by thoughtless tourists, there still remain 
many thousands, even in that state where as yet little has been done for the 
protection of wild birds. Along the low coastal country of Georgia and South 
Carolina one may find them, and in the spring of 1808 the writer discovered 
a nest with four eggs on the edge of a cypress swamp in Brunswick County, 
North Carolina. Less than a half dozen specimens were seen, and, with the 
exception of a few noted near the same spot the next year, there are, I believe, 
no other modern records of the bird’s appearing this far north on the Atlantic 
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Coast. Many visits by the writer and other bird students to Orton-Pond have 
been made since that day in June, 1898, but the long-necked wanderer from 
the South has not been rediscovered in North Carolina. 

In the swamp regions of the MississippiyValley these birds wander north- 
ward, at times as far as Illinois. In 1920 I found a large breeding colony 20 
miles south of Natchez. After counting and estimating the numbers for an 
hour or more, I became convinced that about 75 pairs of the birds had their 
nests in the cypress trees surrounding a little opening of perhaps an acre, in 
the midst of the interminable cypress morass into which I had wandered. 

The bulky nests were built on horizontal limbs of the cypress trees at 
distances varying from 20 to 60 feet above the water. Half a mile away was 
a considerable colony of Little Blue and other Herons, but no other water- 
birds were nesting in the immediate vicinity of the Water Turkey town, except 
a few scattered pairs of Great Blue Herons. It was an interesting experience 
sitting in a dugout canoe in a little stretch of quiet water, girt about by tall 
cypresses, and watching the Water Turkeys as they sat on their eggs, with long, 
snake-like necks occasionally twisting as curiosity caused them to seek better 
views of the strange creature that had invaded their solitude. Now and then 
an old bird would arrive with food at one of those nests which now contained 
young, and the peculiar guttural notes that occasionally broke the silence 
strongly resembled the utterings of Herons under similar circumstances. 

In the great city of water-birds inhabiting the sanctuary of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies in Orange Lake, Florida, many Water Tur- 
keys may be found. Here the bushes and trees are low and many of the nests 
are not over 8 to to feet above the water. 

The cradles which these birds make for their babies are very substantial 
affairs. They are usually built either on strong limbs of trees or in the main 
forks of stout bushes. In their construction large quantities of sticks and 
twigs are used. Very often a considerable quantity of long, gray moss helps 
make up the bulk of the nest. I have examined many of them and do not recall 
ever having found one that did not contain the final decoration of a few twigs 
bearing green leaves. 

The eggs are pure white and, especially when freshly laid, the white outer 
lime may easily be scratched away, showing the blue of the harder shell be- 
neath. The number deposited ranges from three to five, four being the number 
usually found. They are a little over 2 inches in length and about 1} inches 
in thickness. 

Young Water Turkeys come into the world nude and helpless, but, as they 
begin to grow, new strength comes to them. Golden down spreads over the 
entire body, and the dark plumage similar to the parents only comes as the 
feathers appear. 

The Water Turkey procures its prey in the same manner as the Cormorant. 
It feeds chiefly upon fish it pursues under water, outswimming its scaly victims 
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in their own element. The wide extended webbed feet drive them forward 
swiftly and beneath the water they can turn with extreme ease and quickness. 

Audubon, in relating the habits of some of these birds kept in captivity, says: 

“One moring Dr. Bachman and I gave to an Anhinga a Black Fish, measur- 
ing nine and a half inches, by two inches in diameter; and although the head of 
the fish was considerably larger than its body, and its strong and spinous 
fins appeared formidable, the bird, which was then about seven months old 
swallowed it entire, head foremost. It was in appearance digested in an hour 
and a half, when the bird swallowed three others of somewhat smaller size. 
At another time, we placed before it a number of fishes about seven and a half 
inches long, of which it swallowed nine in succession. It would devour at a 
meal forty or more fishes about three inches and a half long. On several occa- 
sions it was fed on Plaice, when it swallowed some that were four inches broad, 
extending its throat, and compressing them during their descent into the 
stomach. It did not appear to relish eels, as it ate all the other sorts first, and 
kept them to the last; and after having swallowed them, it had great difficulty 
in keeping them down, but, although for a while thwarted, it would renew its 
efforts, and at length master them. When taken to the tide-pond at the foot 
of my friend’s garden, it would now and then after diving return to the surface 
of the water with a cray-fish in its mouth, which it pressed hard and dashed 
about in its bill, evidently for the purpose of maiming it, before it would 
attempt to swallow it, and it never caught a fish without bringing it up to 
subject it to the same operation. 

“While residing near Bayou Sara, in the state of Louisiana, I was in the 
habit of occasionally visiting some acquaintances residing at Pointe Coupe, 
nearly opposite the mouth of the Bayou. One day, on entering the house of 
an humble settler close on the western bank of the Mississippi, I observed 
two young Anhingas that had been taken out of a nest containing four, which 
had been built on a high cypress in a lake on the eastern side of the river. They 
were perfectly tame and gentle, and much attached to their foster parents, 
the man and woman of the house, whom they followed wherever they went. 
They fed with equal willingness on shrimps and fish, and when neither could 
be had, contented themselves with boiled Indian corn, of which they caught 
with great ease the grains as they were thrown one by one to them. I was 
afterwards informed that when a year old, they were allowed to go to the river 
and fish for themselves, or to the ponds on either side, and they regularly 
returned towards night for the purpose of roosting on the top of the house.’ 

When one approaches a Water Turkey on its perch, the bird, as a rule, is 
disinclined to take wing and will open and close its wings several times before 
launching into the air. Its flight, at first, is very laborious, and the bird pro- 
gresses by vigorous pounding of its wings. Once fairly launched, however, it 
proceeds at rapid rate, and usually in a direct line, to some other favorite 
perch. At times several of them will rise hundreds of feet in the air and plane 
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about far over the tree-tops, diverting themselves as the Wood Ibis, White 
Pelican and Man-o’-War-Bird are wont to do when similarly occupied. On 
such occasions the long tail is often spread. Its appearance under such circum- 
stances is so peculiar that the field observer cannot easily mistake it for any 
other species. 

In the water this bird is perfectly at home. At times it swims high on.the 
water, but upon the approach of a boat its body becomes submerged and only 
the long, sinuous, twisting neck is visible. For this reason it is known in many 
places as the ‘Snake Bird.’ 

A Water Turkey, injured to the extent of being unable to fly, but with its 
other powers unimpaired, will lead the hunter on a chase which usually ends 
in escape for the bird. Under ordinary circumstances its flight below the sur- 
face of the water cannot be traced, and, dodging about until it can reach the 
shelter of the lily-pads or even the clusters of grass-tops that reach above the 
% water, the bird has a sure haven of retreat. Clutching with its feet some of the 

submerged vegetation, it will cautiously raise its bill, nostrils, and eyes above 
the water and thus remain hidden until the disappointed marksman has given 
up the search. I have seen these birds drop from their perch directly into the 
water where they instantly disappear from sight. The splash made as the 
*. bird struck the water was scarcely audible at a distance of a few yards. Al- 
, though so much at home in the water and in the air, it seems to alight with 
difficulty and with much waving of wings and various lashings of its long neck. 
It is thus unlike any one of those forms of bird-life so common about our 
yards that seems to get its equilibrium the instant its feet touch the perch. 

The scientific name of the Water Turkey is Anhinga anhinga, and as 
‘Anhinga’ most students of an earlier generation found it described in their 
books on birds. It belongs to the family of Divers of which there are four 
species; one found in Africa, one in southern Asia, another in Australia, and 
our own American bird which inhabits not only the swampy country of our 
southeastern states, but is found in suitable localities generally throughout 
central and tropical South America. 

The flesh of the Water Turkey is dark and not very palatable, although 
that class of people who relish the flesh of such birds as Cormorants and Great 
Blue Herons frequently kill and eat them. In no state of our Union is it legally 
regarded as a game-bird. 
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AMONG EUROPEAN BIRD PROTECTORS 


Travels in Europe 

On March 7, 1925, the writer sailed from 
New York on his third trip to Europe in the 
interests of the work of the International 
Committee for Bird Protection. Visits were 
made to members of National Sections of the 
International Committee in various countries. 
Extended interviews, for example, were had 
with Prof. Francesco Severio Monticelli, of 
the Royal University of Naples, and also 
Prince Francesco Chigi, Dr. A. R. Borghe- 
sani, and Leonard T. Hawksley, of Rome. 
Details of needed propaganda for Italian bird 
protection were discussed and much informa- 
tion gathered regarding the status of wild- 
bird protection in Italy, where almost any 
kind of bird that can be killed is eaten. 

In the markets of Naples we found shore- 
birds, ranging in size from Least Sandpipers 
to Godwits, also many Ducks were displayed 
for sale, as well as Ibises, Rails, Thrushes, 
European Blackbirds and Skylarks, the latter 
selling for one lira (slightly over 4 cents). 

Mr. Hawksley, a zealous and fearless Eng- 
lishman, who is head of the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in Rome, is 
waging war on the abominable traffic in 
blinded cage birds. Green Finches, Chaffin- 


ches, European Tree Sparrows, House Spar- 
rows, and others are caught by thousands and 
their eyes burned out with red-hot irons. 
Those that survive this terrible ordeal become 
very noisy when the small cages in which 
they are confined are put out in the sunlight., 
They thus prove valuable decoys in luring 
others of their species within range of the 
guns, bird-lime, or nets of the Italian hunters. 

Mr. Hawksley is striving manfully to 
break up this traffic, under the laws prevent- 
ing cruelty to animals, but in the absence of a 
cultivated public conscience on the subject, 
has as yet been able to make little serious 
headway. 

The blinding of bird decoys also goes on in 
southern France and in Belgium. It is a 
pleasure to note that within the past few 
weeks the English Parliament has passed a 
law making it illegal to blind birds in Eng- 
land, where it seems this cruel, ancient prac- 
tice still persisted in a small way. 

Prince Chigi, a man of much influence in 
Italy and an ornithologist of note, asa member 
of the International Committee has shown 
much interest in its work. Many courtesies 
were extended by him and the Princess to 
the writer and to Elizabeth Pearson who ac- 
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companied me as secretary and interpreter. 
As their guests we were able to visit his hunt- 
ing preserve near the mouth of the Tiber and 
were taken through the King’s hunting 
forest. 

Visits were made in Budapest to Dr. Jakob 
Schenk, Titus Csorgey, and others of the 
Hungarian Society for Bird Protection, which 
was formed as result of our visit to this coun- 
try two years ago. Interviews with leading 
scientific men in Vienna and Prague quickly 
revealed the fact that Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia were very glad to have opportunity 
of forming National Sections of the Inter- 
national Committee for Bird Protection. 

Our journeys continued to Paris and to 
Luxembourg to attend the meeting of the 
International Convention for Bird Protec- 
tion which is noted elsewhere. Here a lunch- 
eon conference was held with all the members 
of the International Committee present 
which, among fifteen others, included, Prince 
N. Takatsukasa, Chairman of our Japanese 
Section. 

Then followed encouraging days in com- 
pany with E. Lehn Schioler, of Copenhagen; 
Dr. Einer Loomburg, the leading spirit in 
Natural History work in Sweden; and with 
Prof. Hj. Broch, in Oslo; Thomas H. Pouls- 
son, L. T. H. Schaanning and Gust A. 
Arentz, of Stavanger, Norway. One of the 
most delightful periods of the trip, of course, 
was the days passed with old friends and 
colleagues in England, especially Hugh Glad- 
stone, of Capenoch, Scotland; Mrs. Reginald 
McKenna, and Lord Buxtom, of London. 

The chief results of these nine weeks under- 
taking was a wider acquaintance with leaders 
of scientific effort in Europe, further under- 
standing of many of their problems, and 
larger extension of the organization of the 
International Committee for Bird Protection. 


The Luxembourg Convention 


The International Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Birds was held in Luxembourg, 
April 13 to 16, inclusive, 1925. It was called 
under the auspices of the Luxembourg League 
for the Protection of Birds, seconded by the 
Leagues for Bird Protection in France and 
Belgium. It was under the patronage of 
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Charlotte, Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, 
and Prince Felix. 

It has been the custom since 1893 to hold 
a convention of this general nature some 
place in Europe every few years. The World 
War, of course, interfered for a time with the 
holding of these meetings, but they were 
resumed in Paris in 1923. 

The Luxembourg Convention was well 
attended by representatives from, many 
European countries, among those from 
France being Jean Delacour, Guillaume 
Vasse, Albert Chappellier, and Adrien Legros. 
P. G. Van Tienhoven and J. Drijver, of Hol- 
land, were much in evidence. Albert Hess, of 
Bern, Switzerland, was one of those who took 
prominent part in the proceedings. W. L. 
Sclater, of England, I. Hortling, of Finland, 
and Dr. Jan Prochazka, of Prague, were in 
attendance. M. Jean Morbach, Secretary of 
the Luxembourg League for the Protection of 
Useful Birds, with the assistance of Gustave 
Hentgen, was very busy looking after the 
comforts of the delegates and details of the 
meeting. One of the prominent ladies pres- 
ent was Marquise de Pierre, of Belgium. 

Exhibits of bird-attracting apparatus and 
literature from various countries were exam- 
ined and much enjoyed, and the reports of 
the studies of the economic value of birds car- 
ried forward by the Government of Czecho- 
Slovakia was of great educational value. 

One of the subjects that claimed much 
attention was the question of international 
bird treaties in Europe. The Paris Treaty of 
1902 has been adopted in various European 
countries, but usually with modification and 
apparently little effort has been made to 
enforce its provisions in the different coun- 
tries that have accepted it. The questions 
before the Convention were how to make the 
treaty more effective, how to interest other 
countries, and also whether it would not be 
better to abandon it entirely and try to get a 
better treaty adopted. After much discus- 
sion the Convention unanimously voted to 
request the International Committee for 
Bird Protection to take the whole subject 
under advisement and make report to the 
next International Convention for Bird Pro- 
tection which it is planned shall be held in 
Switzerland in 1927. 
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Morbach, Luxembourg League for Protec- 
tion of Useful Birds; Prof. H. J. Broch, Osla, 
Norway; Hugh S. Gladstone, Zoological So- 
ciety of London; Count Ettor Arrigoni degli 
Oddie, Italian Zoological Society, Padova; 
Dr. Albert Hess, Swiss Society for Bird Pro- 
tection, Bern; Prof. Einer Loomberg, Nat- 
ional Museum of Natural History, Stock- 
holm; and Titus Csorgey, Director, Hungarian 
Institute of Ornithology, Hungary. 


As Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee the writer has appointed the following 
Subcommittee to have charge of gathering 
data and studying the various angles of this 
complicated situation, to enable the committee 
to prepare its report and recommendations: 
M. Jean Delacour, President, French League 
for Protection of Birds, Chairman; P. G. Van 
Tienhoven, Dutch Society for Protection of 
National Monuments, Vice-Chairman; Jean 


JUNIOR BIRD CLUBS—REPORT FOR 1924-25 


of wonderful letters are received from pupils, 
teachers, and superintendents of schools, all 
expressing their highest commendation for 
this movement, and many urge that we ex- 
tend the effort if possible. 

During the past year, chiefly as result of 
local interest in helping support our work, 
four agents have been kept lecturing in the 
schools. These were Mrs. Mary S. Sage, on 
Long Island, N. Y.; Miss Frances A. Hurd 
in Connecticut; Herbert K. Job working in 
South Carolina; and Alden H. Hadley in 
Indiana. These representatives traveled 
about the country, speaking continually to 
the schools and frequently before andiences 
of adults. Together they addressed 1,378 
audiences, that totaled about 146,067 indi- 
viduals. 

Summary of the organization of Junior 


Few of the members of this Association 
probably realize the extent to which the Jun- 
ior Department has grown. Beginning with 
an enrollment of 10,595 in 1911, the interest 
among children has developed until, during 
the school year ending June 1, 1925, 7,229 
Junior Audubon Bird Clubs were formed in 
the United States and Canada. These con- 
tained a total paid membership of 299,305. 
Thus, in one year, nearly 300,000 children 
have been regularly organized into bird-study 
clubs and supplied with most attractive and 
useful literature for study under the direction 
of more than 7,000 interested teachers. 

Every one of these children paid a fee of 
ro cents and the expense to the Association 
was slightly over 20 cents per child. The 
difference in the cost between the amount 
received from their fees and the necessary 


expense was borne from three sources, viz, Clubs for the year ending June 1, 1925: 
Interest on the ‘Permanent Fund of 1922,” en re tices 
a contribution of $10,000 from a friend of the. Alabama............ DAT rane 960 
birds and the children, whom we have long Arizona............. Qe -- sees 389 
known only by the name of ‘Benefactor,’ Arkansas............ OT oa geeare 7,503 
and an additional sum of $11,544 contributed See 7 Stn es S4ie pS 
by 269 members of the Association and local Connecticut........_. dee okie a ee 
societies. Delaware. 250.2250 Tass ee 512 
There seems to be no limit to which this District of Columbia. . 8. a oe 
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JUNIOR BIRD CLUBS, continued ™ 
No. No. ; 
State Clubs Members After Fifteen Years 
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Mississippi........... ie Ae 410 The following is a summary of the organi- 
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INewersey. ac. geen ace PEACHES Mien Seer oa TA OOM cates Gentes 29,3609 
News MiexiG@s...0. 0.5 = Pen a Rae 280 I913...--...-... 25399------+--, 53,157 
Mew, Yorks, sar: ROR re wa ase 44,518 I914............ M202 via ear 115,039 
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North Dakotaaiiewn Lepore en, eee ee OE Ofer ek OHO let aNeade ea Winatel 205,138 
(Onsite wae ries AGO Joe tls 20,428 IQI7......-.-.-. TI,935..+-+++--% 261,054 
Cla Norte! ae.s, hee. fe Ea a Fogg | SOLS. ne. GO7P 8h: 159,083 
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MOTION-PICTURE LECTURES 


William L. Finley, naturalist and lecturer 
for the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, will make another lecture tour 
through the East during next fall and winter. 
For twenty years he has been closely identi- 
fied with this Association in an active cam- 
paign of conservation and partly through his 
efforts several of the largest wild-bird reser- 
vations on the Pacific Coast have been estab- 
lished. 

Mr. and Mrs. Finley have spent many 
years in the field with notebooks and cameras, 
and are perhaps better informed on wild-life 
conditions on the Pacific Coast than anyone 
else. They have built up a collection of over 
10,000 still-life photographs and over 200,000 
feet of moving-picture negative of wild birds, 
animals, and other outdoor subjects—one of 
the most unique and complete natural history 
records ever made. 


OF BIRD AND ANIMAL LIFE 


The Finleys are the authors of numerous 
articles on conservation and stories of wild 
life that have appeared in Nature Magazine, 
Atlantic Monthly, Century Magazine, The Out- 
look, Collier’s Weekly, National, Geographic 
Magazine, Country Life in America, St. Nich- 
olas, Sunset Magazine, and others. Mr. Fin- 
ley is the author of ‘American Birds,’ and 
joint author with Mrs. Finley of ‘Little Bird 
Blue.’ 

Since their last eastern tour, Mr. and Mrs. 
Finley have been in the field collecting a new 
series of motion-picture reels. They were 
members of two recent expeditions sent out 
by the American Nature Association, one a 
cruise in British Columbia waters, another a 
field-trip in Arizona and southern California. 
As a photographer of wild life, Mr. Finley is 
unexcelled. He has an interesting way of 
telling his wild-bird and animal stories, and 


WILLIAM anp IRENE FINLEY 
In the field with motion-picture camera 
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his light touch of humor makes a lecture that 
is entertaining and instructive for both chil- 
dren and grown-ups. 

He has appeared in lecture courses given 
by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Columbia University, National Geo- 
graphic Society, University of Illinois, Boston 


City Club, Camp-Fire Club, as well as many 
women’s clubs, Audubon Societies, Univer- 
sity Clubs, sportsmen’s associations, Boy 
Scouts, and others. 

For information regarding terms and dates, 
address William L. Finley, Jennings Lodge, 
Ore. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The Heath Hen 


The eastern form of the Prairie Chicken, 
known as the Heath Hen, which was once 
common in the eastern states from Virginia 
to Maine, has entirely passed away, with the 
exception of a colony on Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. This interesting group of birds has for 
several years received the special care of the 
Massachusetts Department of Conservation. 
Of the thousand or more specimens believed 
to have inhabited the Heath Hen Reserva- 
tion not many years ago, the number has now 
dwindled to what may be called a hopeless 
remnant. 

Prof. Alfred O. Gross, of Bowdoin College, 
Maine, who has been making a personal 
study of these birds the last two years, re- 
ported that a recent census resulted in finding 
only three individuals, although, of course, he 
may not have found them all. Laurence B. 
Fletcher, Secretary of the Federation of the 
Bird Clubs of New England, in coéperation 
with Honorable William C. Adams of the 
Department of Fish and Game and Mr. 
Forbush, State Ornithologist, called a con- 
ference in Boston on June 4 to take counsel 
as to what, if anything, can be done to save 
and increase the Heath Hen. The conference 
was well attended and it was planned im- 
mediately to take steps to further safeguard 
the birds from the enemies that are causing 
their disappearance. Chief among these de- 
structive agencies seems to be the domestic 
house cat. 


Report on Quail Investigation 


Between Thomasville, Ga., and Tallahas- 
see, Fla., are a number of estates which are 
the winter homes of sportsmen, one of whose 
recreations during the season has been the 


shooting of Bob-White Quail. This group of 
men, some time ago, provided funds so the 
United States Biological Survey could con- 
duct an extensive experimental station in this 
territory for the purpose of making a thor- 
ough investigation of the life history of the 
Bob-White and of the factors that affect its 
abundance. 

There has just been issued from the Bio- 
logical Survey a report covering these investi- 
gations carried on between March 17 and 
September 30, 1924. In the introduction Dr. 
E. W. Nelson says: “One outstanding point 
in the findings of the first half year is the tre- 
mendous destruction of Quails’ nests and 
eggs—6o to 75 per cent.’”’ In the body of the 
report we find listed as the specially de- 
structive natural enemies such animals as 
opossums, snakes, house cats, vagrant dogs, 
Owls, Hawks, and parasites. 


Hudson Memorial 


The unveiling of the memorial to W. H. 
Hudson, bird-lover and author, to which the 
friends of this remarkable and lovable writer 
have looked forward for nearly two years, 
took place in Hyde Park, London, May 109, 
1925. 

A very large and representative assembly 
was present, the chief address being made by 
England’s Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, 
himself a lover of birds and all that goes with 
the reposeful loveliness of rural England, 

Of the memorial itself the Manchester 
Guardian says: 

“Mr. Epstein’s panel represents the strange, 
half-human Rima, the girl of the forest in 
‘Green Mansions.’ The creation of Rima was, 
of course, Hudson’s masterpiece of pure im- 
agination. Mr. Epstein shows her as an 
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aspiring figure with upturned face and up- 
lifted hands, surrounded by strange birds 
which seem-to be straining, as she is, towards 
the sky. Without attempting to pass judg- 
ment on it, it is clear that the conception of 
Hudson has been transformed, through the 
mind of Epstein, into something new and 
remarkable.” 


Dr. Grinnell Receives Roosevelt Medal 


The trustees of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association each year awards three medals 
to men or women who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service in three lines of endeavor 
for better citizenship, so greatly advanced by 
the late Theodore Roosevelt. 

This year the medal for meritorious service 
in promoting outdoor life was awarded to Dr. 
George Bird Grinnell, one of the directors of 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties. 

It is particularly fitting that Dr. Grinnell 
should receive this recognition as we know of 
no one who has labored so long or so effec- 
tively in the cause for which he is now 
publicly honored. 

Thirty-nine years ago Dr. Grinnell organ- 
ized the first Audubon Society and aroused 
public interest in bird protection. Since that 
time he has unselfishly labored for the ad- 
vancement of many conservation measures 
that have helped to save our wild life from 
extermination, but the members of this 
organization will always remember him as 
the one who started the Audubon movement 
which has exerted such a wide influence on 
protective matters throughout the country. 


Michigan Audubon Quarterly 


The quarterly News Bulletin of the Michi- 
gan Audubon Society for April, 1925, is de- 
voted largely to a report of the annual meet- 
ing of that Society held on March 30. The 
Bulletin consists of nineteen mimeograph 
pages, including two decorated covers. 

One cannot read this report without realiz- 
ing afresh the very valuable effect produced 
by workers of a common cause coming to- 
gether in convention, as numbers always 
lend enthusiasm. Among the matters dis- 
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cussed at this meeting we find such pertinent 
topics as “The Need of Nature Study in the 
School Curriculum,” “Nature Study as the 
Basis of Primary. Grade Activities,’ tree- 
study, remarks on breeding of Gulls and 
Terns in Michigan, observations of birds in 
England and China, bird-banding and the 
need of further wild-life conservation work in 
schools. In the Bulletin are also given lists of 
spring arrivals of birds and various general 
notes. 

The publication is for the purpose of keep- 
ing the members and friends of the Michigan 
Audubon Society informed as to its activities, 
as well as stimulating further general interest 
in the cause of bird protection. 

Mrs. Edith C. Munger, President, Miss 
Geneva Smithe, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
their associates may well be congratulated on 
the conclusion of a successful year’s work and 
an interesting presentation of the results 
achieved. 


Tagging Whales 


The last of April the writer came down the 
North Sea from Stevanger, Norway, in com- 
pany with the illustrious Norse naturalist, Dr. 
Johan Hjort (pronounced Yort), the gentle- 
man referred to in recent newspaper articles 
as boarding whales and tying tags to their 
fins. As a matter of fact, Dr. Hjort shoots 
the tags at the whales, and when a missile 
reaches its mark he believes the whale 
carries the decoration the rest of its life. The 
‘tag’ he described to me as a barbed bolt a 
few inches long with a round metal disk at 
the end. “This wound constitutes little more 
than a pin-prick in the whale’s blubber,” he 
said, “and the slight abrasion must quickly 
heal.” 

As result of his last season’s work seven or 
eight whales were thus marked, and he is 
planning to continue this work the coming 
year. The object of this unique undertaking 
is, of course, in the interest of determining the 
extent and the routes of migration of the 
northern Atlantic whales. 

Since returning to New York, Captain 
Robert Bartlett, of well-known Arctic fame, 
has advised me that whales have been taken 
in the northern Pacific bearing harpoons that 


had been fired into them in the Atlantic, and 
vice versa, which would indicate long journeys 
through Arctic ice-packs. 

At the time I met Dr. Hjort he was on his 
way to confer with British authorities who 
are planning to send an expedition to the 
south Georgia regions to study the extent to 
which whales are being exterminated in those 
southern waters. Dr. Hjort is an authority 
on oceanography, and his book, ‘The Bottom 
of the Ocean’, is widely read and studied. 


Baynes’ Memorial 


An effort is being made to raise a fund as a 
memorial to Ernest Harold Baynes, and the 
following statement received from Dr. W. W. 
Keen, chairman, of 1520 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, explains the reasons for such an 
undertaking and the purpose for which it is 
proposed to use the funds that may be 
collected: 


Ernest Harold Baynes, author, lecturer, 
poet, lover of birds and animals and of all 
mankind, died at his home in Meriden, N. H., 
January 21, 1925. It was Mr. Baynes who 
started the Society that saved the American 
Bison from extinction; who started the first 
bird club sanctuary at Meriden, N. H., and 
organized nearly 300 bird clubs in the 
country; who went to Europe during the 
World War, and spent many months study- 
ing the part taken by animals of the allied 
armies in winning the war; and who did 
more, perhaps, than anyone else to stir up 
popular interest in the great outdoors. 
Loving animals, he investigated the sensa- 
tional charges of the anti-vivisectionists, and 
finding them groundless, gave unstintingly of 
his time and energy, and made great financial 
sacrifices, in an effort to combat the anti- 
vivisection propaganda. Though knowing 
that death was near, he kept on with his 
work heroically to the very end. 

This Committee proposes to raise a fund 
of $100,000 as a memorial to Mr. Baynes; so 
much of the income as may be necessary for 
her comfort, to be paid, at the discretion of 
the Committee, to Mr. Baynes’ widow; the 
remainder, and at her death the principal, to 
go to the American Association for Medical 
Progress, that society which Mr. Baynes 
helped to organize for the dissemination of 
the truth concerning the value of scientific 
medicine, and in which he was most _inter- 
ested at the time of his death. The fund is 
to be administered by the First National 
Bank of Boston as trustee. 
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More Bird-Refuges for Canada 


The Canadian Government has recently 
added considerably to the number of bird 
sanctuaries and refuges throughout the 
Dominion. Several small islands in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence have been set aside as sanc- 
tuaries, and certain areas in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta have been created refuges under 
the Migratory Birds Convention Act. 

The great plains of Canada contain the 
most valuable wild-fowl breeding-grounds on 
the continent, and the setting aside of areas 
in that region which will forever remain un- 
disturbed will help immeasurably in main- 
taining and increasing the present supply of 
wild-fowl throughout North America. 

Careful investigation has been made by an 
eminent Canadian zoologist of the areas oc- 
cupied by this valuable bird-life, and his 
report was made the basis for the selection, 
as bird-refuges, of the more important 
breeding-grounds. 

The advance of settlement and land culti- 
vation and the drainage of marsh areas for 
development purposes has seriously restricted 
the areas suitable for the propagation of wild- 
fowl, and we congratulate the Canadian 
Government in showing such foresight in this 
important matter. 

It remains now for this country speedily to 
pass the Migratory Bird Refuge Bill and do 
its share in maintaining refuges where wild- 
fowl may rest and feed on their southern mi- 
gration. 


Big Game 


The following letter, recently received from 
William C. Barnes, Assistant United States 
Forester, contains interesting references to 
the most complete summary of the big game 
population in our National Forests that has 
yet been issued. 


Dear Doctor Pearson: 

I am sure you will be interested in the en- 
closed tabulation showing by states the 
number of big-game animals found on the 
National Forests in 1924. These figures, of 
course, are by no means absolute and, are 
not given out as such. They are estimates by 
forest officers, and through careful check are 
believed to be as reliable as such figures can 
be made where an actual count is not possible. 

We have previously sent out the same 
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information for the years 1921, 1922, and 
1923. We are now starting a new period, 
1924, 1925, and 1926. If you have the 
sheets of former years you will be able to 
look back and compare the figures and inform 
yourself as to the ebb and flow of the big- 
game animals. Our men have now had a 
number of years of making such estimates 
and reports, and some of the changes shown 
by the 1924 figures are undoubtedly the 
result of more careful estimates. This is 
especially the case because 1924 was a very 
dry season throughout the entire West, 
which resulted in unusual concentration of 
game animals around watering-places and 
enabled our men to see more of them than in 
ordinary seasons. 

On a country-wide basis, antelope show a 
slight increase in nearly every National 
Forest. Here and there herds have de- 
creased from unknown causes. Poachers and 
predatory animals undoubtedly have played 
some part in this reduction, 

For 1924, we have begun to keep track of 
the number of bear and are hereafter going to 
consider them as game animals. Many 
states already classify them as game, and 
we hope legislation will be secured along 
these lines in the rest of the states. 

It is interesting to note that in California, 
famous as the greatest habitat of the grizzly, 
not a single animal of this species is known 
to exist within any National Forest in that 
state. Montana reports over 450 of these 
animals, Idaho 116, and Arizona 27. New 
Mexico, which up to within a few years had 
a large number of bear, now reports none. 
I recall well seeing six huge silver-tip hides 
stretched on a hunter’s cabin in northern 
New Mexico, in 1901, every one of the six 
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animals having been killed during the sum- 
mer season when the hide was at its lowest 
possible value. Evidently such work has 
about exterminated them in that state. 

Elk have increased in every part of the 
country, especially in the Yellowstone 
region, where, due to the past three fine 
seasons, mild winters, and excellent summers, 
the increase has been unexpectedly large, and 
the question is again confronting the authori- 
ties as to what shall be done with the surplus. 

-With few exceptions deer show increases 
everywhere. One or two forests in Cali- 
fornia show apparent reductions, which are 
believed to be the result of closer estimates. 

Mountain sheep and mountain goats show 
a slight decline in numbers which officers 
report is due to disease, pneumonia in one 
case and hemorrhagic septicemia in another. 
One herd of mountain sheep in Colorado of 
about 150 head has been practically exter- 
minated from the latter disease. 

Beaver are increasing everywhere in spite 
of the fact that in one or two states, notably 
in Oregon and Colorado, permits for trapping 
and killing these animals have been granted 
by the state, presumably for the purpose of 
removing the animals where damage is being 
done to headgates and other works of that 
kind. The reports indicate, however, that 
many people are taking advantage of these 
permits to extend their operations far beyond 
the animals immediately concerned with the 
damage. 

It should be understood clearly that these 
figures show the number of big-game animals 
using only the National Forests for practi- 
cally the entire year. They do not take into 
consideration those which graze on adjoining 
areas outside the National Forests. 


THE GOVERNMENT REPORT ON SUGGESTION THAT 
BAG-LIMITS BE REDUCED 


The following report was recently issued 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The Department has been urged to 
bring about an immediate reduction of the 
daily bag-limits on wild Ducks and wild 
Geese, it being contended that wild fowl have 
been greatly reduced in numbers and the 
future safety of the species will be in grave 
danger unless the daily bag-limits are greatly 
reduced immediately. 

The Biological Survey, which already had 
a large volume of material concerning the 
abundance of wild fowl, instituted a nation- 
wide investigation, and through the medium 
of a questionnaire sent to State Game Com- 


missioners, sportsmen, conservationists and 
conservation societies, many of the Depart- 
ment’s field representatives, and others, and 
also published in many sportsmen’s maga- 
zines and periodicals, secured further valu- 
able information,on the subject. The data 
gathered came from practically every section 
of the country and indicates quite con- 
clusively, the Department believes, that wild 
Ducks and Geese have shown a very marked 
and gratifying increase since they have been 
afforded Federal protection, and trained ob- 
servers assert that the increase ranges from 
Io per cent in some sections to over 200 per 
cent in other localities. With very few ex- 


ceptions, the heads of the State Game De- 
partments assert that the birds have greatly 
increased in numbers and even in those few 
states, some observers contend that the birds 
have increased rather than decreased. 

It is no doubt true that the absence of 
water or food, or both, in some sections has, 
at times, caused the birds to pass up those 
places temporarily, but the mass of data 
acquired by the Biological Survey indicated, 
the Department believes, quite conclusively 
that there are in the country more wild 
Ducks and Geese than we have had for 
many years. 

The Federal bag-limits of 25 Ducks and 8 
Geese a day is merely intended as a maximum 
for bag-limits throughout the United States. 
A clause in the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
specifically provides that the states may 
afford additional protection to migratory 
birds through reduced bag-limits, or by im- 
posing other restrictions, at any time, and 
action by the states is not in any way de- 
pendent on action by the Department. 

Twenty-four states have enacted legis- 
lation establishing daily bag-limits smaller 
than those prescribed by the Federal regula- 
tions, and many states have made other re- 
strictions to afford additional protection to 
the birds. In this connection the Department 
feels it would not be justified in reducing the 
Federal bag-limits on wild Ducks and Geese 
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at this time, but it is of the opinion that it 
might be advantageous to adopt the sug- 
gested amendments which would make it a 
Federal offense to hunt or kill migratory 
birds at times, in numbers, or by methods 
prohibited by state law, and it will be appre- 
ciated if you will have the members of the 
Advisory Board give the Department the 
benefit of their views on the advisability of 
adopting such amendments. 

The present Federal regulations, con- 
sidered to be liberal, are being flagrantly 
violated in many sections, and we are unable 
adequately to cope with the situation because 
of our small warden force and limited appro- 
priation. The Department feels that a 
greatly reduced Federal bag-limit at this 
time would serve only to aggravate condi- 
tions and incite increased violations, and 
withal, tend to alienate much of the favorable 
sentiment that now exists throughout the 
country in favor of the regulations. Further- 
more, the Department is of the opinion, by 
reason of the marked increase in wild fowl, 
that immediate radical reductions in bag- 
limits are not necessary at the present time 
throughout the country. Conditions require, 
more than anything else, a substantial 
increase in the Federal warden force and the 
saving from destruction by drainage of the 
important remaining wild-fowl breeding-, 
feeding-, and resting-places. 


BOBOLINK IN NO DANGER OF EXTERMINATION 


The following report on the status of the 
Bobolink has been issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

With respect to communications received 
by the Department urging the cancellation 
of its order of January 17, 1919, authorizing 
the killing of Bobolinks, commonly known as 
‘Reed Birds’ or ‘Rice Birds,’ in certain states 
along the Atlantic Seaboard during the fall 
season, it may be said that these recom- 
mendations were based on the allegation that 
Bobolinks as a species are in danger of ex- 
termination, that rice-growing in the South 
has been abandoned, and that the reasons 
for the issuance of the order no longer 
prevail. 


On receipt of these recommendations, the 
Biological Survey started an investigation to 
determine the present status of the Bobo- 
links and to ascertain whether the relation of 
these birds to the rice-growing industry is 
such as to warrant the cancellation of the 
order allowing the birds to be killed. Data 
secured as a result of this investigation and 
previously obtained by the Biological Survey 
indicated that while the Bobolink appears to 
have become relatively less numercus in the 
extreme northeastern part of its range, the 
birds have spread extensively to sections of 
the West and have gone clear across the 
country through the Northwest, to British 
Columbia in the breeding season. This is, no 
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doubt, combined with local changes of en- 
vironment, the reasons why there are fewer 
Bobolinks in the aggregate in the East than 
during the days when they were mainly con- 
fined to the eastern part of the country. 

During the late summer and fall months, 
the Bobolinks congregate in. enormous 
numbers in southeastern United States, and 
from there they go south as far as northern 
Argentina. On their spring migration north- 
ward they now spread out, fanlike, covering 
the range between a line drawn from southern 
Florida to and through the southwestern 
corner of the state of Washington and a line 
drawn from southern Florida to and through 
Nova Scotia. While congregated in south- 
eastern United States the birds descend on 
the rice-fields, feed upon the rice, and 
commit serious depredations estimated at ro 
to 25 per cent of the entire crop, and, in some 
instances, in the absence of control measures, 
have been known to entirely destroy large 
fields of rice. 

Unlike most birds, the Bobolinks are not 
easily frightened from rice- or grain-felds, 
and it was found necessary and advisable to 
issue the order in question, not only to enable 
the rice-growers in the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Florida to kill the birds in the rice-fields, 
but to allow a reasonable amount of hunting 
in certain other states to prevent the species 
from unduly increasing to such an extent 
that their depredations would become more 
serious and practically put a stop to the 
growing of rice in southeastern United 
States. 

Previous to the enactment of the Mi- 
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gratory Bird Treaty Act and the issuance of 
this order, Bobolinks were killed in enormous 
numbers along the Atlantic Seaboard, and 
millions of them sold on the markets in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere. The prohibition against the sale 
of Bobolinks and other migratory birds, 
however, has practically put the market 
gunners out of business, with the result that 
the Bobolinks no longer are killed in any con- 
siderable numbers. 

Investigation also shows that rice is now 
being grown in the southeastern states to a 
greater. extent than at the time the order 
permitting Bobolinks to be killed was issued, 
and there would appear to be the same 
necessity for keeping the order in effect. In 
1918, 6,900 acres were devoted to raising rice 
in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, with 
a total yield of 164,000 bushels valued at 
$298,000 while the acreage in 1923 in these 
states was 13,000 acres with a total yield of 
314,000 bushels valued at $392,000. In 1924, 
12,000 acres were devoted to rice-growing in 
these states with a total yield of 219,000 
bushels valued at $306,000. 

The reasons advanced for canceling the 
order do not seem to be substantiated by the 
data gathered by the Biological Survey, 
which is of the opinion that the future safety 
of the species is in nowise endangered 
through the exercise of the privileges con- 
ferred by the order, the continuance of which 
the Department believes to be fully justified, 
and necessary if rice-growers are to be 
afforded needed relief from the serious depre- 
dations of the birds. 
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Miss Florence L. Pond, H. W. Pond, Mrs. 
Charles Lane Poor, Mrs. Albert S. Pope, 
John R. Post, Thomas C. Potts, Mrs. Rose 
Powell, A. H. Purdie, Mrs. John R. Ranney, 
Earl H. Reed, Jr., Mrs. Wm. C. Renwick, 
Miss Anna M. Richards, Ellis G. Richards, 
Mrs. William H. Robeson, Miss Anne H. 
Robinson, Mrs. H. L. Rogers, Hudson P. 
Rose, Dr. Randle C. Rosenberger, E. G. 
Ruder, E. A. Russell, Mrs. Charles D. Sayre, 
William Schattgen, Miss H. K. Schramm, 
Mrs. William R. Scott, Henry R. Scully, Miss 
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Catharine Searles, William J. Serrill, Miss 
Jane Sewall, Mrs. George R. Shaw, H. W. 
Sheldon, Miss Margaret J. Shepard, Dr. 
Montgomery H. Sicard, Mrs. Augustine J. 
Smith, Mrs. DeCost Smith, Mrs. Frank C. 
Smith, Jr., Mrs. Fred W. Smith, Pierre J. 
Smith, Theo. H. Smith, Mrs. Philip L. 
Spalding, Miss Minna D. Starr, Mrs. Randall 
H. Stern, Dr. Rollin H. Stevens, Joseph F. 
Stier, Mrs. G. W. Stratton, George A. Street, 
Mrs. R. Douglas Stuart, Louis A. Sussdorf, 
F. A. Swanson, Mrs. S. A. Swenson, Mrs. 
F. A. Swezy, R. M. Sylvester, Mrs. Helen 
W. Szukalska, Mrs. Geo. A. Thayer, Mrs. 


R. E. Thibaut, Jr., Mrs. Frances Thomas, 
Mrs. Walter M. Underhill, Utah Audubon 
Society, Mrs. Grace E. Valentine, Dr. 


William A. Valentine, Mrs. L. M. Van-.- . 
Bokkelen, Miss Muriel Vanderbilt, Mrs. — 


Henry G. Vaughan, James H. Wainwright, 
Miss Elizabeth S. Waite, H. C. Walker, Mrs. 
Alfred M. Walter, F. C. Wampler, Walter 


Warner, Miss Anna C. Watmough, H. K. W. 


Welch, Mrs. Sarah L. Whitbeck, Mrs. 
William Wiese, Miss Katherine A. Willcox, 
Heberton L. Williams, Mrs. Cassine G. 
Wilson, H. C. Wilson, Miss Alice Winward, 
H. J. Woltman, Mrs. J. Lowe Young. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


‘ Fee, $100 
Enrolled from March 1, 1925 to July 1, 1925 


Belknap, Mrs. William 
Dana, Mrs. David T. 
Downs, T. McKeon 
duPont, F. V. 

Eddy, Jesse L. 

Evans, Frank C. 

Fisher, Carl G. 
Goodenough, Robert J. 
Hegem n, Gerard C. 
Hunter, Roland Jackson 


Jameson, Miss Martha P. 
Joyce, David G. 

King, Robert B. 
Livermore, Philip W. 
Nichols, Dr. Eli 
Pendleton, Mrs. E. B. 
Pierrepont, Miss Julia J. 
Putnam, Mrs. A. S. 
Winsor, Henry 


A list of new Sustaining Members will be published in the 
next issue of Bird-Lore 


- WHITE-EARED HUMMINGBIRD, ADULT FEMALE 
WHITE-EARED HUMMINGBIRD, YOUNG MALE 
WHITE-EARED HUMMINGBIRD, ADULT MALE 
XANTUS’S HUMMINGBIRD, ADULT FEMALE 


0. XANTUS’S 


HUMMINGBIRD, YOUNG MALE 
. XANTUS’S HUMMINGBIRD, ADULT MALE 
- LUCIFER HUMMINGBIRD, MALE 

- LUCIFER HUMMINGBIRD, FEMALE 


